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CLOSE OF THE FIRST SESSION OF THE FIRST 
REFORMED PARLIAMENT. 


PRUSSIAN. TARIFF.—FORGERIES.—SINECURES.—TITHES. 


WE promised in our last, to give, if possible, the winding-up of the 
present Session of Parliament: and although at the moment of our 
writing this, we are not quite sure that the two Houses will formally 
adjourn before our present Number is published, yet, as far as the 
public business is concerned, the Session of Parliament is virtually at 
anend. Itwill be our aim, therefore, in this Number, to work up 
all the arrears, which the length of the Debate and the articles on the 
Evils of Impressment left on our hands ;—beginning at the point at 
which we left off, and proceeding, in regular order of succession, from 
thence to the end. 


On Thursday, Aug. 15, after the question of Impressment had been 
disposed of, the several topics that were debated, were those of the 
Prussian Tariff—the Forgeries of Bank of England Notes—the Abo- 
lition of Sinecures—and the number of Tithe Prosecutions,—on each 
of which we will offer a few observations, 


Mr. Rosinson, who brought forward the question respecting the 
Prussian Tariff, complained of the conduct of the Prussian Govern- 
ment, for not confining its own commercial restrictions to its own 
dominions, but endeavouring to embrace the States of Germany within 
its code, and thus greatly impeding the admission into those coun- 
tries of British manufactures. He thought it the duty of the British 
Government, therefore, to take care that, while we were granting faci- 
lities to the admission of foreign articles into our own country, by 
lowering the duties on them, we should also insist upon reciprocal reduc- 
tions of the duties on our own goods when imported into theirs, and con- 
cluded with moving for an address to the King, praying that there be 
laid on the table of the Hcuss a copy of the Pru_sian Tariff of duties 
payable in that kingdom on, all articles of British manufacture and 
produce, specifying the alterations made in such duties, and the dates 
on which they took place. ’ 

Lord PanmeErston did not object to the motion, but thought it his 
duty to offer a few remarks on the general question of free trade, and 
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reciprocity : some portions of which are so important, as coming from 
a Minister of the Crown, that we think it our duty to record them 
here; more especially as we regard Lord Palmerston as one of the 
least liberal of the present Ministry, in his general political views: 
and yet, all our readers will, we think, see far more wisdom and libe- 
rality in the sentiments we shall quote from him, tham in the speeches. 
of Sir James Graham and Lord Althorp, who are regarded as among 
the most liberal members of the Administration. Lord Palmerston 
said— 


‘The hon. member for Worcester had-.mentioned-as one instance of the 
objectionable policy of Prussia that of which we could not justly complain. 
He had said that Prussia had laid a duty of 1d. in the — on the export of 
wool, Now, till within the last few years, the export of wool had been totall 
prohibited in England. We were not, therefore, entitled to find fault wit 
the government of a country because it had not kept pace with us in the libe- 
rality of our commercial policy. At the same time he had no hesitation in 
stating, that although he did not think that'there was any advantage derived 
to a country from protecting duties (hear), aud though he thought that every 
restriction on commerce was at least as injurious to the country imposing it 
as it was to the country against which it was imposed (hear, hear); yet, if any 
country chose to enter into a fiscal war with us and to levy high duties either 
against the produce of our skill and industry, it might be necessary for us 
to consider whether it would be prudent to try the effects of a retaliatory 
system, which, though it might be injurious to the other country, must be 
still more injurious to ourselves. (Hear, hear.) He contended that the effect 
of these restrictive measures could not be attended with that full injury to the 
commerce of England which some persons supposed. Those restrictive mea- 
sures might prevent other countries from taking our manufactures, but then, 
if those countries did not take our manufactures, our merchants would not 
take their produce. The restrictions on our commerce must therefore prove 
injurious to their own, if they were effectual: but if they were ineffectual, 
there was an end to the argument, and we escaped the injury intended to be 
inflicted on us. If among foreign governments there were those who imagined 
that they could injure our commerce by exposing it to high duties, still, so 
long as there were men in that House, of high reputation, arguing that protect- 
ing duties were of advantage to our own artisans, and our own productions, 
it ought not to be matter of surprise that those governments shoulll edie their 
arguments,—that they should follow our precepts rather than our practice,— 
and that they should linger on in the old regions of error, which we ourselves 
had but recently abandoned. (Hear, hear.) 


‘The hon. member for Worcester had said that he would not upon this oc= 
casion discuss any abstract principles of commerce; in that declaration he 
also concurred: but he could not refrain from telling the hon. gentleman that 
His Majesty's Perms had no intention to abandon its present commercial 
policy. They believed that protection did not give to the country the benefit 
which its name implied. He could wish that the word “ protection” was 
erased from every commercial dictionary: for, instead of protection, it was: 
disturbance (hear, hear); for it interfered with the operations of capital—it 
was an impediment upon industry—it was a bar to competition, and it dis- 
turbed every kind of commercial relations. He therefore told the honourable 
member that he need not flatter himself with the hope that there had been, or 
would be, any change in the commercial creed of His Majesty's advisers. 
(Hear, hear.) He could not sit down without making-a short comment upon 
a very great, and yet a very common mistake into which the honourable mem- 
ber for Worcester had fallen in the course of his speech. Nothing was more 











common than to say,“ Your theories about free trade and liberal principles of 
commetce: are all very good in a new state, but are: impracticable in an: 
artificial state of society like that which exists in England. It miay be! 
all good in a country not overloaded with debt and taxation, to let com- 
mierce be carried on at the least possible expense; but if you have a 
great amount of debt to provide for, and a large sum: to raise annually for’ 
the payment of the interest of that debt, then the logical inference is, that’ 
you must shackle your commerce, you must paralyze your industry, you: 
must cripple your relations with foreign states, and thus, by imgaee pro- 
tective duties on the commodities produced in foreign countries, which pa 
go as bounties to those who produce. the same commodities in your own 
country, you make every thing dearer than its natural price,” and therefore 
pote we. eect 9 the hon. member resolves itself into this—that because _ 
@ great to provide for, you must levy u r a tax, 
a heavy tax too, for edeything which they wn dentincigs ateaters or, in 
other words, you must prevent them from buying as cheap as they ean, and 
of course prevent them, in the next place, from selling as cheap as they cans 
is was a simple explanation of the common doctrine, that the principles of 
free trade might do very well in an infant country, but that they would not do 
for an old and artificial country like England. (Hear, hear.)’ 


Mr. Biss moved for a committee fo inquire into the number and 
amount of Forged Bank of England Notes—the number and expense 
of the Bank Prosecutions for Forgery—the steps taken to make 
Forgery more diffieult; and to consider the best mode of preventing it 
in future. Mr. Hume seconded the motion, Mr. Alderman Thomson 
opposed it, and Mr, Warburton made the following observations ;— 


‘Mr. Warsvrton said that perhaps before the Bank-note was made a legal 
tender, it would be found necessary to appoint a Secret Committee to see ifa note 
less liable to imitation could be produced. The House was aware that in a 
former instance a Committee was appointed for that purpose, of which Sir 
W. Congreve, Mr. Davies’ Gilbert and Dr. Wollaston, were members. ‘ 
after much labour and inquiry, produced what they thought an inimitable note, 
and in two days only the Bank engraver produced an imitation of it that 
would be sufficient to deceive the public. It was, in’ fact, much easier to pro~ 
duce an imitation that would deceive, of the intricately worked notes of the 

ivate banks, than of the present apparently very plain note of the Bank of 

ngland. (Hear.) The public might be assured that the present Bank-note 
was the most difficult of imitation that the Bank could produce; for after 
expending £200,000 upon the subject, they were unable to’ produce a better 
one. Yet it was this piece of paper with which the country was to be satisfied 
asa legal tender. He was certain that if no other reason operated to do so, 
the great number of forgeries to which the makiog that note a legal tender 
would expose the public, would put an end to that portion of the scheme of 
the Government.’ 


The question of Sinecures was next brought forward by Mr. Hume; 
—and, after referring to the issue of the motion made by Mr. 
Ruthven, during the present session, which was carried in the affirma- 
tive, he now moved— 


‘That, in accordance with poy at of this House, an humble oe 

ped -ancerhtenttrme si t pleased to direct an inquiry to 

mi e into every existing sivecure office; or office executed’ by deputy, wholly 

or in part, by whatever tenure held, with the view of abolishing the salaries 

and emoluments of all those where public services have not been performed to 
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‘ He supported this resolution by a speech, in which he enumerated 
many of the most objectionable of these sinecures, particularly the 
following :— 


Sir George Rose, Clerk of Parliament, who, within the last five 
years, had received no less a sum than £28,000—Lord Ellenborough, 
Clerk of the King’s Bench, who, in the last five years, had received 
upwards of £30,000-— Two Beresfords, who were Storekeepers of 
Trish Customs, and never went near the Custom-House—Lord George 
Seymour and Hamilton Seymour, craners and wharfingers at Dublin, 
who never touched a crane or visited a wharf, with enormous salaries for 
doing nothing,—as well as many offices in Scotland of equal useless- 
ness and equal extravagance. But the most remarkable, perhaps, 
were those princes of sinecurists, the Chief Justices of Eyre, two of 
whom were now living, the whole cost of whose sinecures since their 
first institution, calculated at compound interest, amounted to no less 
a sum than £49,000,000 sterling,—a sum equal to the entire revenue 
of the country for a whole year. 


Lord Althorp and Lord John Russell both objected to the motion: 
and their speeches were very characteristic of ministerial views. We 
will give a portion of each. 


‘Lord Atruorp said he had on several former occasions stated his opinion, 
and he had heard no reason now to induce him to alter it, that it would not 
be desirable for that House or the government to take away sinecure offices 


from persons who might have a life interest in them. He was quite aware 
that, by a resolution carried a few weeks ago, the House came to a determina- 
tion that these offices ought to be reduced during the continuance of existing 
interests; but he should very much object to see the task of reducing them 
imposed on government; for such a proceeding would, in his opinion, be quite 
contrary to the principles on which the government ought to act. He did not 
believe that it would give such a relief to the public as would compensate for 
the injustice inflicted on individuals, and therefore he could not give his con- 
sent to the motion of his hon. friend. He was quite aware of the feeling 
which prevailed among the public on the subject of sinecures, and to any re- 
solution having for its object to prevent the grant of a sinecure, or to abolish 
all sinecures after the termination of existing interests, no one would be more 
ready than he to give his consent ; but he thought that House would be acting 
upon a new and unfair principle if they touched those offices during the lives 
of the present holders,’ 


‘Lord J. Russet said he did not doubt the power of the House to takeaway 
these sinecures ; but the question to consider was, not whether it was in the 
Ie but whether it was in the justice of the House, to deprive the present 

olders of sinecure offices of the salaries attached to them. (Hear, hear.) He 
could imagine that many persons possessing good practice at the bar had been 
mainly induced to accept judicial situations in consequence of knowing that, 
though the salary attached to the offices might not be equal to their expecta- 
tions, they would have the advantage of being able to give sinecure places to 
theirchildren. Would it then be fair to take from the sons ofany such persons the 
very sinecures in consideration of which alone those functionaries consented 
to give their services to the public? It was but justice to the present govern- 
meut to say that this was a question in which they had no personal interest. 
The sinecures alluded to by the hon. member for Middlesex had been given 
away by their political adversaries, (Hear, hear.) He did not know of any 
power possessed by the present government to confer a sinecure on any one 
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individual ; and their resistance to the motion of the hon. member for Mid- 
dlesex proceeded, not from any desire to retain this particular species of pa- 
tronage, which was indeed abolished for the future, but from a sense of justice. 
(Hear, hear.) He thought the motion of the hon. member for Middlesex an 
unnecessary anticipation of one given notice of by the hon. member for Dub- 
Jin for the next session, and he looked upon it as a sort of attempt to filcha 
little popularity from that hon. member. (Hear, hear.)’ 

One of the most frequent observations made by Ministers is—that 
it is unfair in their opponents to attribute motives to their conduct,— 
and that they should confine themselves merely to measures and their 
effects. But, when it can serve a temporary purpose, we see that Lord 
John Russell, as well as Sir James Graham, can attribute to others a 
mere love of popularity, as the sole motive of action. Whence comes 
this frequent imputation? Is it from recollections that, in their own 
reforming career, they were frequently animated by no higher motive 
than this: and that they can conceive no more dignified consideration 
swaying the minds of others? Or, is it that they think their own 
conduct so immaculate, that no one can go faster than themselves in 
the race of improvement? If so, we must travel at a slow pace indeed. 


Lord Atruorp’s position was a very curious one; for, in the begin- 
ning of his speech, he said that it was not right to interfere with 
sinecures granted for the dives of the holders, thereby implying that 
with those held during pleasure the House might fairly deal; while 
in the latter part of this same speech, when alluding to the observa- 
tions of Mr. Hume as to Government having, on some occasions, 
abolished sinecures, he said “ that had been undoubtedly the case with 
respect to offices which were clearly offices held during pleasure; but 
the honourable member for Middlesex must be aware that though the 
words ‘during pleasure’ were inserted in the patents of some of the 
offices to which he alluded, they were virtually, and had always been 
considered, offices held during life. He, therefore, did not think that 
the mere insertion of these words in the patent ought to induce the 
Government to act in the way recommended by his honourable friend.” 
So that, according to this doctrine, we were not to interfere with 
sinecures held during life, because the parties had a life interest in 
their benefit; nor yet with those held during pleasure, for though 
these words were inserted in the patent, yet it virtually meant for 
life also! This is only a part of the system of fiction and fraud upon 
which our whole fabric of law and government is founded. 


Lord Joun RussE.t's reasoning is, however, more curious still. A 
barrister leavesa lucrative practice, and contents himself with a judge's 
salary, because he has the power to give sinecures to his children! 
and therefore, forsooth, these sinecures are never afterwards to be 
taken away. If this reasoning be held valid, then ought every abuse 
that exists to be made perpetual ; for some one, no doubt, benefits by 
every abuse, and this is the chief cause of resistance to their reform. 
But have not judges handsome salaries, stations of great honour, and 
a variety of other enjoyments, quite sufficient to afford a full reward 
for their labours, without pensioning off their children to live in 
indolence and luxury, and be fed and pampered, clothed and served, 
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and spoiled Jor their own happiness and that of others, while the cost 
ef their useless maintenance is to be paid:by the sweat of the poor 
man’s brow? Shame upon such injustice as this! 


The motion was ultimately withdrawn, though we regret deeply 
that Mr. Hume did not persevere in his original intention of taking 
the sense of the House upon it by a division. 





VOTES OF PUBLIC MONEY FOR THE MISCELLANEOUS 
ESTIMATES. 

The business of the day, in the House of Commons, on Friday, Aug. 
16, was almost entirely ina Committee of Supply, in which the Miscel- 
laneous Estimates were brought forward by Mr. Rice. A great deal of 
desultory conversation arose, during the progress of the business, on 
most of the votes; but as it would be quite impossible to report the 
whole of this, and as none of ‘the items were reduced or rejected, 
we have thought it would give our readers a more complete view of 
the matter, if we were to separate, entirely, the facts from the opinions, 
and present the whole in a connected series, specifying only the pur- 
poses for which the money was voted, and the amount of each vote, 
upon which they may make their own comment, as they go along. 

45,300/.—To defray the charge of those salaries of the officers of the House 
of Lords, and of the House of Commons, and of Pensions for retired officers of 
the two Houses, which are paid at the Treasury, and alse of the amount which 
will be required in aid of the fee funds of the two Houses. 


26,200/.—To defray the expenses of the'House of Lords, and of the House of 
Commons. 


39,800/.—To make good the deficiency of the fee fund in the department of 
His Majesty’s Treasury. 

10,7431.—To make good the deficiency of the fee fund in the office of His 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Home Department. 


13,402/.—To make good the deficiency of the fee fund in the department-of 
His Majesty's Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 


12,275/.—To make good the deficiency of the fee fund in the department-of 
His Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Colonies. 


13,500/.—To make good the deficiency of the fee fund in the departments of 
His Majesty’s Most Honorable Privy Council and Committee of Privy 
Council for Trade. 


2,000/.—To defray the charge of the salary of the Lord Privy Seal. 


7,500/.—To defray the contingent expenses and messengers bills in the 

department of his Majesty’s Treasury. xe 
39,600l,—To defray the contingent 

department of his Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign A fiairs. 


ses and messengers bills in the 


6,2841.—To defray the contingent .ex and messengers bills in the 
Office of his Majesty's Secretary of State for the Home ree doerng 

5,6001—-To defray the contingent and messengers bills in the 
department of his Majesty’s Secretary of bate far theColonice. 

5,4531.—To defray the contingent and messengers bills in the 


expenses 
department of his Majesty's Most Honourable Privy Council ‘Committee 
of Privy Council for e. — we 
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4,366/.——To defray the expenses of messengers attending the First Lord of 
the Treasury and:Chancellor of the Exchequer, the four patent of 
the Court of Exchequer, and various ancient allowances to the officers of that 
court, ; 

1,2644—To defray the charge of the salaries and allowances granted to 
certain Professors.in the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 

12,3001.—To pay the salaries of the Commissioners of the Insolvent 
Debtors Court, of their clerks, and the contingent expenses of the Court and 
Office, and also the expenses attendant upon their circuits. 

1,5831—To pay the salaries of the officers and the contingent expenses of 
the office for Registration of Aliens. 


8,600/.—To defray the charge of the Penitentiary at Milbank. 


1,5141—To make good the deficiency of the fees in the office of Registry 
of Slaves in the Colonies. 

4,5701.—To defray the salaries and other expenses of the State Paper 
Office, the office for the custody of Records in the Tower, and the office for 
the custody of the Records in the Chapter House, Westminster. 

7,0971.—To defray, in the year 1833, the expense of the Commissioners 
eget to inquire into the practice and proceedings of the superior courts 
of Common Law. 

16,500/.—To pay the salaries and the incidental expenses of the Commis- 
sioners aprons on the part of his Majesty, under the treaties with foreign 
powers, for preventing the illegal Traffic in Slaves. 

78,075l.—To pay the salaries of his Majesty’s Consuls General, ‘Consuls, 
and Vice-Consuls, and also the contingent charges and expenses connected 
with their Public Duties and Establishments. 

13,150/.—To defray the charge for the salaries, and of the contingentand 
uavelling expenses of the Commissioners for inquiring into Charities. 

55,9671.—To defray the charges of Retired Allowances or Superannuations 
to persons formerly employed in the Public Offices or Departments, or in the 
Public Service. 2 

11,112/.—To enable His Majesty to grant relief to Toulonese and Corsican 
emigrants, Dutch naval officers, St. Domingo sufferers, American loyalists, and 
others, who -have heretofore received allowances from his Majesty, and who 
for services performed or losses sustained in the British service, have special 
claims upon his Majesty's justice and liberality. 

2,2001.—To defray the expense of the National Vaccine Establishment. 


3,000/.—For the support of the Institution called the Refuge for the Desti- 
tute. 

2,6981.—To defray the expense of confining and maintaining criminal 
Tunaties. 

4,9901.—To defray the usual allowances to Protestant Dissenting Ministers 
in England, poor French refugee clergy, poor French refugee laity, and sun- 
dry small charitable and other allowances to the poor of Saint Martin’s-in-the- 


Fields. 
39,4001.—To defray the charge of his Majesty's foreign and other secret 
56,000/.—To defray the expense of printing acts.of Parliament, bills, re- 
ports, and other ve for the. two Houses of Parliament. 
113,988/.—To defray the expense of providing Stationery, Printing, and 
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Binding, for the several departments of Government in England and Ireland ; 


and also for providing — for the printing which may be ordered in the 
Session 1834, for the two Houses of Parliament. 


31,700/.—To defray the expenses of the Miat in the coinage of Gold and 
re-coinage of Silver. 


8,000/.—To defray the expenses that may be incurred for prosecutions for 
offences against the laws relating to Coin. 


15,000/.—To defray the expense of law charges. 

89,654l.—To defray the expense of confining, maintaining, and employing 
convicts at Home and in Bermuda, and in providing clothing for the convicts 
who may probably be transported to New South Wales and Van Diemen’s 
Land. 


25,000/.—To defray the expenses for the support of captured negroes and 
liberated Africans. 


130,000/.—To defray the charge of maintaining convicts at New South 
Wales and Van Diemen’s Land. 


8,000/.—To defray the expense incurred under the direction of the Com- 
missioners of Records. 


3,6461—For the purchase of the pensions granted by King Charles the 
Second to Colonel Fairfax and his heirs for ever, and to the heirs of Nicholas 
Yates and their heirs for ever. 


2,500/.—To pay, in the year 1833, the annual compensation awarded to 
Sir Abraham Bradley King, late King’s Stationer in Ireland, for losses sus- 
tained by him by reason of the revocation of his patent. 


2,000/.—In aid of the expenses of a Voyage of Discovery to the Polar 
Regions, in the year 1833. 


2,500/.—To defray the charge of a Grant to Mr. Morton, on account of his 
invention of a Patent Slip. 


5,000/.—To defray the expense of paying the fees due and payable to the 
officers of the Parliament, on all Bills for continuing or amending any Acts 
for making or maintaining, keeping in repair, or improving Turnpike Roads, 
which shall pass the two Houses of Parliament and receive the Royal Assent. 


2,140/.—To defray the charge of the Civil Establishment of the Bahama 
Islands, and the incidental charges attending the same. 


4,249/.—To defray the charge of the Civil Establishment of the Bermuda 
Islands. 


3,2201.—To defray the charge of the Civil Establishment of Prince Fd- 
ward’s Island. 


; en defray the charge of the Civil Establishment of Newfound- 
and, 


17,3931.—To defray the charge of the civil establishments of the settlements 
in Western Africa. 


18,7001.—To defray the charge of the ecclesiastical establishment of the 
British North American Provinces. 


6,290/.—To defray the charges of the settlement in Western Australia. 

20,000/.—To defray the charge of the establishment of the Indian Depart- 
ment in Upper and Lower Canada. 

40,000/.—On account of the Rideau Canal, and the Canals on the Ottawa. 


14,5671.—To defray the salaries to governors 


lieutenant-governors, and 
te : : ’ 
others, in His Majesty’s West India colonies. = t 
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25,000/.—To enable the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland to issue money for the 
advancement of education. bas 


22,000/.—To defray the expense of the Foundling Hospital in Dublin. 


19,609/.—To defray the expense of the House of et in Dublin, 
the Lunatic Department, and the three general hospitals attached. ee 


6501.—To defray the expense of the Hibernian Marine Society in Dublin. 
1,046/.—To defray the expense of the Female Orphan House in Dublin. : 
2,764/.—To defray the expense of the Westmoreland Lock Hospital. 
1,500/.—To defray the expense of the Lying-in Hospital, Dublin. 
1,500/.—To defray the expense of Doctor Steven’s Hospital. 


3,800/.—To defray the expense of the Fever Hospital,and House of Recovery, 
Cork Street, Dublin. 


500/.—To defray the expense of the Hospital for Incurables, near Dublin. 
8,928/.—To defray the expense of the Roman Catholic College in Ireland. 
5,3001.—To defray the expense of the Royal Dublin Society. 

300/.—To defray the expense of the Royal Irish Academy. 

300/.—To defray the expense of the Royal Hibernian Academy. 


700/.—To defray the expense of the Board of Charitable Donations and 
Bequests. 


1,500/.—To defray,the expense of the Royal Belfast Academical Institution. 
17,600/.—To defray the expense of the Beard of Works. 


22,000/.—To pay the salaries and me gery of the chief and under secre- 
taries to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, of the Privy Council Office, and of 
his Majesty’s printer of Ireland. 


14,141/.—To defray the charge of salaries for officers and attendants of the 
household of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and certain other officers and 
services formerly charged on the Civil List in Ireland. 


6,8501.—To defray the charge of the offices of the vice-treasurer and teller 
of the Exchequer of Ireland. 


4,1001.—To defray the expense of publishing proclamations, and for 
printing the statutes, in Ireland. 


24,2241.—To defray the expense of Nonconfcrming and Protestant Dis- 
senting Ministers in Ireland. 


50,000/.—To defray the charge of Criminal Prosecutions in Ireland. 


12,000/.—In aid of the funds for the maintenance of the police departments 
of Dublin. 


3,2761.—To defray the expense of public works in Ireland. 

4,000/.—To defray the expense of repairs at Dunmore Harbour. 

3,000/.—To defray the expense of the Townland Survey of Ireland. 

5,000/. To defray the expenses incurred in carrying on and completing 
certain new roads in the County of Galway. 


1,600/.—To repay to Mr. Orpen the amount paid by him, under the au- 
thority of the Act 5s Geo. 3,¢c. 114, to the Consolidated Fund, on the intended 
purchase by him of the office of one of the Six Clerks of the Court of Chan- 
cery in Ireland, and which purchase has not been completed. 


2,630/.—To complete the external repairs of Whitehall Chapel, and for 
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the repair, painting, and other works, necessary for the restoration of the inte- 
rior of the same. 
15,3001—‘T'o defray the expense of the Commissioners appointed to inquire 
into the existing state of Municipal Corporations in Great Britain and Jre- 
‘land. 


10,000/.—To defray the expenses of erecting Lighthouses on the Eastern 
side of the Bahama Straits. 


20,000/.—To be issued in aid of big subscriptions for the erection of 
School Houses, for the education of the children of the poorer classes in Great 
Britain. 
57,2271.—To defray miscellaneous charges for Scotland. 
6,1571.—To pay divers ancient perpetuities, grants, salaries, stipends, and 


allowances formerly charged on the Civil List Revenues, but for which no 
provision has been yet made_by Parliament. 





GRANT FOR EDUCATION.—ARREARS OF TITHES IN IRE- 
LAND.—BANK CHARTER BILL. 


There was an extra meeting of the House on Saturday, Aug. 18, to 
bring up the Report of the Committee of Supply, on which occasion Mr. 
Cobbett objected to any grant of money from the Government for edu- 
cation, on the ground that as education advanced, crime increased; and 
that among the agricultural peasantry, the uneducated men were the best 
class of the two. There was also a long debate on the subject of the 
arrears of Tithes in Ireland—to which we have before adverted at con- 
siderable length—which debate not terminating at the hour of ad- 
journment, four o'clock, was deferred till Monday. 


On thisday, however, the 1 9th, the Bank Charter Bill took preceedence— 
when, after a long debate, principally im objection to the legal tender 
clause—and, after an ineffectual attempt to postpone the third reading 
for six months, so as to throw the Bill over to the next session, ‘three 
divisions took place, each of which gave a large majority to Ministers— 
the first being 95 to 23—the second, 98 to 19—and, the third, 85 to 
35, after which the Bill was read a third time and passed. 


” ‘The grant for the payment of arrears of tithes in Ireland, was also 
again discussed; and leave was given to bring in a Bill for effecting 


its object; after which the House adjourned, at half-past three o’clock 
in the morning, 





PARLIAMENTARY RESTRICTIONS ON THE MARRIAGES OF 
THE ROYAL FAMILY. 


The business of Tuesday and Wednesday Aug. 20 and 21 ,was merely 2 
continuation of the various measures in progress, and already treated of in 
their earlier stages, with the exception of one new subject only, namely 
the “ Royal Marriage Act,” which was introduced by Colonel Wil- 
Jiams, but subsequently withdrawn, the conversation on which was 
‘sufficiently curious to deserve repeating :— 


‘Colonel Wi1.1aMs, in rising to move for leave to bring in a Dill to repeal 
the act of 12th George III. chap. 11, called ‘ An Act for the better regulating 
the fature marriages of the Royal Family,’ said, that his object was to procure the 
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repeal of an act from which, as experience a good but mu¢h 

House he would 
but little of its time with observations upon the subject. He had i > 
indeed, to introduce to the House the opinions of many persons, both in that 
and in the other House of Parliament, expressed at the time of passing this 
bill, with regard to ‘the propriety of such .a measure. Many potent reasons 
were then advanced against it, and he must say that the ce of wisdom 
was to be found in opposition to it. The bill had been originally introduced, 
not as a national, but as a court measure, and it had been proportionably hur- 
ried through Parliament, for though introduced into the House late in February, 
it was passed on the 3d of March. The bill provided that no member of the 
royal family should marry without giving notice to the King in council 12 
months before, and that such marriage should be only valid if Parliament in 
the meanwhile should express no disapproval of it. He thought that such 
restrictions upon the exercise of their choice in the selection of their partners 
for life by the members of the royal family were exceedingly mischievous. It 
placed the male members of it especially in a situation different from the 
rest of the world, and in a situation which by no means conduced 
to the morality of the country: ‘This bill had been passed because two 
royal dukes had married Englishwomen. The act, in restricting the choice of 
the members of the royal family, had done an immensity of mischief. He 
would just mention one or two instances in fof the fact. The Duke of 
York never saw his wife until he was married to her, and the consequence was 
that they were soon separated. His affections had been won by another wo- 
man, perhaps an unworthy object of them. That House shortly afterwards 
zang with discussions about Mrs. Clarke, to the:no great promotion of morality 
or the edification of the country. The late King, too, married a foreign prin- 
cess whom he had never seen, and the results—the disgraceful results—were 
too well known to the country. 


‘ He would call the attention of the House also to the pernicious and tyran- 
nical effect of such a measure upon the female members of the royal family, 
who were thereby prevented from marrying the objects of their choice, and 
were necessarily debarred, in many instances, from gratifying their inclinations. 


. (Laughter,) effect of the measure had been to make our princes send to 


ermany for wives, instead of selecting them from amongst their English coun- 
trywomen. When George III..came to the throne he was made to boast that he 


was the first English king of his race. It was true that he was an Englishman 


by nativity, but he was not so by principle. His German mother infused into 
him principles that had subsequently caused the greatest evils to the country. 
She it was who taught him that he should be a king—that was to say, in other 
words, a German despot: and the war with America and the war with France 
were entirely owing to the impressions he ‘had derived from his German mother. 
‘He (Colonel Williams) thought this evil ought to be remedied. ‘He believed 
it was a maxim of the constitution, that foreigners should not be allowed to 
exercise any office of ror trust in this country, and, in accordance with 
that principle, he would say that no foreign influence should be allowed to 
have authority in this — The hon. gentleman concluded by moving 
for leave to bring in a bill.’ 

© Lord Atruoap observed that the hon. geationen had brought forward this 
motion at an extraordinary late period of the session, and with more business 
before the House than it could well dispose of.’ 

‘Colonel W1Lt1ams said that he had no intention to press the motion if the 
noble lord would allow the bill to be introduced and read a first time.’ 

‘ ATH id that this was a subject of the ible im- 
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complete discussion, which it would be impossible to obtain for it at this pe- 
riod of the session, and in the present state ofthe House. He was well aware 
that there were grave authorities who had disapproved of this measure ; but 
there were also high opinions in favour of it, and a measure of such import 
ance was not to be touched upon light consideration. He would not now go 


into the details of the question, for he hoped that the hon. member would not 
persist in his motion.’ 


‘Colonel Writtams said, that the only argument he had ever heard against 
allowing the members of the royal family to marry English wives was, that 
their doing so might give a preponderance to particular families in the country. 
In the present state of the country and of that House, he did not look upon 
such an argument as of any importance.’ 


‘The Soricitor-GENERAL was anxious not to permit the idea to go abroad 
that the act in question prevented the marriage of members of the royal fa- 
mily with English women. That wasa vulgar, but a gross mistake with regard 
to it. The act provided that no descendant of George II. should marry any 
subject without the consent of the reigning sovereign, but if that eonsent were 
given, the marriage would be valid. e hon. member should be aware that 
by the common law of England, independently of the Marriage Act, the 
reigning sovereign had always the right to control the marriages of his children 
and heirs, and of the heir presumptive to the throne. The Royal Marriage 
Act only provided that no descendant of George II. should have a right to 


marry without thatconsent. The law of England in that respect appeared to 
him to be just and salutary. 


‘Colonel WittaMs said that, under the circumstances, he would withdraw 
his motion.’ 





INTENDED CORPORATIONS FOR THE NEWLY-ENFRAN- 
CHISED BOROUGHS. 


In the House of Lords, on Thursday, Aug. 22, Lord Brougham opened 
this subject with his usual clearness, and as it cannot fail to interest a 
very large portion of our readers in the towns to which this legisla- 
tive measure relates, we give his speech entire. 


‘The Lord Cuancetor rose to state shortly to the House the outline of a 
Bill which he proposed to bring in upon the above subject, and the first read- 
ing of which he intended to move this day. The Bill was intended to regu- 
late the municipal affairs of those boroughs, 30 in number, which, under the 

rovisions of the Reform Bill, had the privilege of sending Members to Par- 
iament, but which had not as yet proper municipal constitutions. There 
could be no doubt of the importance of the subject, or of the necessity fora , 
system of regulation for the boroughs in question; and he was sure that it 
would have their lordships’ full and deliberate attention and consideration. 
The whole population of the boroughs which this bill was to regulate amounted 
to upwards of 1,200,000, and the number of persons qualified under the late 
Reform Act to vote for the election of members of Parliament was between 
58,000 and 60,000. The boroughs themselves were for the most part situ- 
ated in parts of the country where the iron and other important branches of 
trade were carried on, such as Birmingham, Wolverhampton, Stoke-upon- 
Trent, Halifax, Wakefield, and there were others in other parts of the country, 
such as Cheltenham, Brighthelmstone, Chelmsford, Frome, Stroud, &c. 


‘The general principle which regulated the bill was, that the qualification 
which, under the provisions of the Reform Bill, gave to an elector the right 
of voting in the election for the representative to Fadienen, should, under 
the provisions of the present Bill, confer upon him a right to vote in the elec- 
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tion of a magistrates : and the boundaries under that act would regi- 
late the franchise under this bill: Thus those who possessed the right of 
voting for members of Parliament would vote in the election of magistrates in 
these corporations, and the boundaries would be the same as those called the 
Parliamentary boundaries. To the voters under those provisions would be 
given the right of electing the Common Council in each town, and for facili- 
tating that object, each town would be divided into wards, on the same prin- 
ciple as regulated such division in the Scotch burghs, under the provisions of 
the bill which he (Lord Brougham) had the honour of submitting to their 
lordships a short time since. The next provision of the bill which he thought 
it necessary to mention to the House was, that it was proposed that the Com- 
mon Councilmen, when elected in the manner before stated, should have the 
chvosing from their own body of the Board of Aldermen : and on this he must 
observe that the practice would be different from that which obtained in the 
election of magistrates for the city of London, where the Aldermen were clected 
by the votes of the constituency, in the same way as the Common Council, : 
instead of being chosen by the latter, as proposed by this bill. Differently 
from that mode, the Common Council would now be first chosen by the 
electors, and they would then proceed to choose the Board of Aldermen. In 
addition to this he would observe that the Common Council were to be chosen 
for three years, while the Aldermen would be elected to hold their offices for 
life, except in cases where specified disqualifications should occur. The same 
Common Council would also choose the Mayor, to hold his office for one 
year. There was one most important officer still remaining, the mode of ap- 
pointing whom would differ from that pursued in nominating the others: this 
officer (the Recorder) would be in the nomination of the Crown, and there were . 
many reasons, which need not be detailed, which had influenced him (the 
Lord Chancellor) in so providing for the appointment of that officer. 


‘The body of magistrates chosen under the above provisions would be the 
municipal authorities of the town, and they would have two branches of duty 
to perform—the one would be the administration of justice, and the other the 
regulation of the police. With respect to the first of these duties, several regu- 
lations were made by the bill, some of which he would refer to, with the ad- 
dition of the county magistrates, who he (the Lord Chancellor) considered 
ought to have a concurrent jurisdiction with the town authorities. The Re- 
corder would preside at these sessions, and would, of course, afford the ad- 
vantage of the learning and ability which would be the necessary qualifi- 
cations for his office; and that officer would, of course, not practise in 
his profession, either at the sessions or the assizes. The quarter sessions, in- 
stead of being confined to being holden once a quarter, might, by the authority 
of His Majesty, be holden oftener, according to his pleasure as to time; and 
the object of this enactment would be to do away with an inconvenience which © 
now existed in the awarding of punishment to offenders tried at the quarter 
sessions. By the present practice, in consequence of the long interval between ; 
the several holdings of the quarter sessions, the length of time during which 
a prisoner was confined previously to trial was eran age | deducted from 
the full amount of punishment awarded to him upon his trial. The results 

roceeding from this course were, that it frequently appeared to the public . 
Fat aware of the above-mentioned deductions) that crimes of a comparatively . 
serious nature were followed by too trifling a punishment, inasmuch as the . 
proportion inflicted after the deduction of the previous confinement was all 
which seemed to them to be awarded: while, on the other hand, from the same 
length of interval, it unfortunately happened that a prisoner who might after- 
wards turn out to be innocent was visited with the punishment of imprison- 
ment until the next sitting of the sessions. To obviate the evils arising from 
this practice, the renewal at the pleasure of His Majesty of these sessions in” 
the manner he had stated had been determined on. 
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‘Ithad originally been{intended that the Recorders before-nientioned should: 


sit.as judges in the local courts, aecording to the provisions of the bill which: 
he had the honour of submitting to their lordships’ consideration, but whieh 
they had subsequently rejected. He (the Lord Chancellor), notwithstanding: 
that rejection, still hoped that their lordships would be prevailed upon to Kear 
arguments in favour of the bill, and that the event w _be,, that the provie 
sion as to the Recorders sitting as judges would be ultimately adopted, by: 
which means the two bills would in that respect be fitted together, as had at: 
first been intended. Another regulation for the due administration of justice: 
was, that cases of difficulty were to be adjourned to the Recorder, who would! 
be resident, that the learning and ability of the latter individual might be made: 
available. There were also provisions in the bill for the regulation of the 
police of the boroughs. This part of the bill had been framed with a view to 
the advantage which would ensue from its chiming in with the local police 
aets in boroughs where such acts were in force, so that the local acts should: 
not interfere with this the general act, and that the 2 committee (to be 
composed of the above-mentioned magistrates) should be able to carry on the: 
police affairs under the —— of the local acts, where such local acts: 
existed. He (the Lord Chancellor), as he had intended this statement for a 
mere outline of the provisions of the bill, would not go more at large into an 
explanation of them, He had stated the general outline of them, and it would 
be unnecessary for him to go more at large into the details, but he would con- 
clude by moving that the bill be read a first time, though he wished it to be un- 
derstood that he did not mean to press it beyond that stage during the present 
session. He could only add that he was quite persuaded that a more im- 
portant measure had seldom been introduced to the attention of Parliament.’ 


The bill was then read a first time, and the Lords adjourned. 





NEW SCALE OF DUTIES ON TEA.—OPENING OF THE 
CHINA TRADE. 


On Friday, Aug. 23, after some business of course—such as voting what 
are called the sessional addresses—praying his Majesty to grant £1200 
to Mr. Bernal for his services, during the session, as Chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means; and £400 to the Speaker's secretary for 
his services during the session :—the order of the day was moved for 
the third reading of the Tea Duties Bill. We give the observations 
of the several speakers who took a part in the discussion, including 
two speeches that were wholly omitted in the daily papers, and to 
which not the slightest allusion was even made—so imperfect and in- 
accurate are the best of the newspaper reports. 


‘ Mr. Rice moved that the Tea Duties Bill be now read a third time. 


‘ Mr. Ewart wished to ask the honourable gentleman whether any arrange- 
ment had been made with respect to the stock of teas on hand with the East 
India Company; and also if any arrangement had been made with respect to 
the time ships would be permitted to sail from this country to Canton? Unless 
vessels were allowed to sail from this country so as to arrive at Canton on the 
expiration of the East India Company’s Charter, it would be impossible for 
them to return to England in the course of the next year. : 


* Mr. Rice said that it was an to the Government to suppose that in 
the arrangement for the disposal of the stock of teas, such measures had been | 
taken as would best promote the interests of the private trader, as well as-the: 
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consumier of tea’; and, so’ far’ from ee there was any” id 
interests between: the Government and the India Company,. 
viewed their interests as mutually bound together. With respect to 
sale of tea, it’ was impossible that any communication: could have 
place except with the’ East India‘Company, and he very much’ 

the authorities. empowered to act on that occasion did not accede 
arrangement proposed by’ the Government. It was most desirable 
present stock of tea. should: be so reduced’as to give free to the @ 
trader, but in his opinion it would not be advisable to reduce’it as low as: 
Tt was not for the interest of the East India Company that there should’ be 
accumulation of tea left in their possession,.as that would have the effect of ’ 
distressing the private trader, and him to a competition he did not. 
calculate upon. (Hear, hear.) The three next quarterly sales would be cars ' 
ried on in the usual way, at the discretion of the Company. After these ‘sales 
had taken place, the Board of Control would give notice to the country what 
quantity was to be brought to the market, and so control the sales that a 

lar and gradual increase should take place, and the parties be made acquainted — 
from time to time with the maximum amount. : 
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‘ Mr. Crawrorp said he should not have risen to address the House at. so 
early a period, if he had not been. applied to by several of the most eminent 
traders resident in the City of London, who were deeply interested in the tea- 
trade. These gentlemen complained that although the Bill was about to 
receive the sanction of the House, it had only been printed on the 17th instant, 
and that no commumcation had been made with them on the subject by His 
Majesty’s Ministers, though they were perhaps more deeply interested in these 
alterations than any other body of merchants in the city of London. 
objected, with the rest of the trade in general, to the'classification made by the 
Government, which they considered alike injurious to the importer and the 
consumer of tea. (Hear, hear.) It was of the greatest consequence that an 
early reconsideration of the subject should take place, and such an opportunity 
he thought ought to be afferded by His Majesty’s Ministers, in order that 
such communications might be made with the trade on tlie subject as would 
enable a better classification to be effected. The body of merchants who had 
waited upon him that morning had’ informed him that there were no less than 
eight different descriptions of tea which would come ly under the 
second class, and be charged at a duty of 2s. 2d., but which, as they were not 
now enumerated in that class, would be subjected to a duty of 3s. per Ib. In 
addition to this, the East India Company was already exempt from the pay- 
ment of auction duty, for their teas were ——— of 7 ya sale, and it 
would be only just that the other importers of tea shoul placed on the 
saine footing. pre rar ask a — ev su 

ing the present Bill to be passed, wou any objection to an early 
P ean of the subject in the next session, that the anomalies com- 
plained of might be then amended ? 


‘Mr. S. Rice said that the honourable gentleman and the House would be 
aware that the tea-trade, in some respects, differed from every other; and that 
as the Government was, as it were, in actual contact with the parties interested, 
twenty-four hours need not have elapsed, after the resolutions were promul- 
gated, before the trade might have communicated with the Government 
thereon. But from the passing of the resolutions up to that moment not an 
communication had been made on the subject, excepting that of the Honourable 
gentleman, who would no doubt have brought it under the’ notice of Govern- 
ment had he before - in his place in that House, and to whom he now 
begged leave to offer congtatulations, (Hear, hear.) He’ would put it to 
that hon. member whether it would: not be pregnant inconvenience to. 
give any pledge of such a nature, as that he had asked? Such declaration. 
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would naturally paralyze the trade, and produce the most: serious inconve- 
nience to all parties. It would be open to the hon. member, or to any other 
member of the House, to bring the subject again before Parliament in the 
next session ; but no pledge could be consistently asked or given that a bill 
to be passed in the month of August should be considered in the February 
following. The House should remember, that in all the alterations of duty 
made, reductions had taken place. In the first class it had been reduced from 
96 per cent. to 81; in the second class from 100 to 94}; and in the third 
class from 100 to 81. And those classes had been determined on after com- 
munications with several brokers, not one of whom had differed in opinion 
with the others. Ifthe hon. gentleman thought an ad valorem duty would 
have been preferable, he (Mr. S. Rice) would say that such a mode of ascer- 
taining the duty could not have been practised at the outports, where auction 
sales would not be held under the same security as in the port of London; 
and giving it an ad valorem for a rated duty, which should be alike on all 
descriptions of tea, would only have tended to increase the price of inferior 
teas, or such as were consumed chiefly by the lower orders. The best inqui- 
ries which could be made had agreed so well with the experiments made at 
the Board of Control, as to leave no doubt of the certainty of collecting the 
duty under the classification that had been made. 

‘Mr. Hume said there was certainly some difficulty in arriving at a precise 
classification, but he thought the proposed measure better than continuing to 
charge an ad valorem duty. 


‘ Mr. Younc wished to ask His Majesty's ministers two questions, which 
were viewed in a very important light by the mercantile interest. On a former 
occasion, in answer to a question, the right hon. gentleman, the President 
of the Board of Control, stated to the House that government had recom- 
mended to the East India Company not to send out any of their ships to 
China during the present season, and it was not then determined by the Com- 
pany whether they would accede to that recommendation. (Hear.) He wished 
now to ask whether the Company had come to any determination upon that 
point, and if they had, whether government had it in contemplation to make 
any arrangement with the Company by which private ships might be allowed 
to be sent out; at present the trade was wholly suspended, for though the 
Company might not send ships out, private traders could not until the present 
charter expired, to which period the time was now very limited. The other 
question was, whether government had determined from what parts of the 
kingdom the trade to China was to be allowed to be carried on. It was un- 
derstood that the trade was only to be allowed in certain ports, and it was 
desirable that those ports should be known. 


‘ Mr. S. Rice said, with respect to the first question, he was unable to give 
any specific answer; as to the other, he could merely refer the hon. member 
to the bill which had been lately in that House. 


‘Mr. R. Gorvon said it was impossible any private ships could be dis- 
patched to China before next April without the permission of the Company, 
but he had no reason to believe such a permission would be granted. 


‘ Mr. Ewarr and Mr. Hume condemned the conduct of government in not 
allowing private vessels to proceed as early as possible, and said the limita- 
tion would be productive of an injury to the shipping interest. 


‘Lorp Atruorr thought the disadvantage to the shipping interest would 


not be very great by the delay, because of the quantity of tea now in the 
Company’s docks. 


‘Mr. Home considered that the change which was now to take place should 


take place so gradually that the Chinese themselves should not know that a 
change had been effected. 
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‘Mr. Harvey said it appeared to him there had been too much partiality 
shown to the higher classes in the reduction of the duty that was to take 
place. 


After a short conversation, the bill was read a third time, and passed. 


Thus far, the newspaper reports. We subjoin the two speeches that 
were omitted, and our readers will see by them, First, whether they are 
strictly to the purpose, and as such of sufficient importance to be re- 
ported ; and, secondly, whether the merits or demerits of any particu- 
lar act of the legislature can be rightly judged of by the commu- 
nity at large, while facts and reasonings of the nature of those 
alluded to are wilfully suppressed or negligently omitted; for what- 
ever be the motive of the omission, the effect produced is the same, 
namely, presenting to the public, a discussion, in which the facts that 
tell most strongly against the justice of the measure under discussion 
are wholly kept out of sight, while the authors of the measure have 
credit for great liberality and wisdom, though the measure itself 
proves how deficient they are in both. The following are the sup- 
pressed speeches referred to :— 


‘Mr. Bucktncuam said, it appeared to him that both the Government and 
the House had entirely overlooked the most important feature of the whole 
case ; and in this conviction he would take the liberty to point out this striking 
omission. It seemed to have escaped their attention that the first object of 
public good to be attained by the opening of the trade to China was to afford 
employment to our shipping, and give a vent to our immense stores of manu- 
factured goods of every description. Now, if this were the case, and he be- 
lieved no one would venture to deny it, it was clear that the very earliest 
moment at which this trade could be commenced was the best; and that every 
day that the East India Company stood in the way of its being opened, they 
were opposing the consummation of this relief to the shipping and manufac- 
turing interests of the country. Considering that this Company had been 
treated with extraordinary indulgence by His Majesty’s Government, in having 
continued tothem the future political administration of India for 40 years longer ; 
in having the entire principal of their debt of forty millions paid within that 
time ; and in the interim the high interest of 104 per cent. continued to them 
from the revenues of India: considering that the Company had given over their 
whole commercial assets to the Government, and could now have no pecuniary 
interest whatever in preventing other persons from trading, it did seem to him 
the most ungracious conduct imaginable on their parts, to refuse permission to 
private merchants to do what they had consented to forego for themselves, and 
which abandonment they had admitted to be a part of their bargain with the 
Ministry. He conceived, indeed, that His Majesty’s Government, who had 
the power to complete this bargain, ought to compel the Company to allow 
other ships to go to China immediately, since their own were no longer to be 
sent there. ; . 

‘Mr. Macavtey—The King’s Government have no authority to enforce 
this permission. 


‘Mr. BuckincuamM—lIf they have not legal authority, they have powerful 
FR or Wheto use thes, and it would be wae Ade "The Bist India 
Company had, throughout the whole of their career, been accused of acting 
the part of the dog in the manger, who would neither eat the hay himself, nor 

it other animals to come and enjoy it; and to the very last stage of their 
corporate existence they seemed determined to deserve the imputation ; for 
here they stood, disabled by their compromise with Ministers from performing 
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any further voyages to China on their own account, yet persisting in refusing 
permission to other ships to do that which they could not or would not do 
themselves. (Hear, hear, hear.) 


‘ But if the conduct of the East India Company was ungrateful and unge- 
nerous, that of the Government was most impolitic and unwise. What was 
the firstthing desired ? To set our ships in motion, and to relieve our merchants 
and manufacturers, by giving the speediest as well as most extensive relief 
within our power to both, Yet of this the Government seemed to have had 
no thought; and therefore they neither asked nor cared for an earlier opening 
of the trade than after April, 1834. Their whole anxiety was about the stock 
of tea on hand and duty to be raised on it,—a matter of very minor importance 
indeed, compared with the immediate entering on the export voyage. But even 
in this most narrow and confined view of the subject, the ministers had made 
the most grievous mistakes. The stock of tea on hand was said to be 60 
millions of pounds weight, or nearly two years’ consumption, and their great 
alarm was lest they should overstock the market by allowing fresh importa- 
tions before this amount could be consumed, which would, of course, lower 
its prices. But surely, this was the very thing of all others that the Govern- 
ment ought to encourage. For what would be the result? Undoubtedly 
this :—Any number of ships going out with cargoes of British manufactured 
goods, would be sure to sell them all if they would only take the produce of 
the country in return. Of this, the greater portion would be tea. e know- 
ledge of this fact would operate at once upon the prices of tea in this country, 
which would gradually decline as the period for the new importations drew 
near. This decline of price would bring it within the reach of hundreds to 
whom it is now inaccessible by reason of its cost, This, again, would greatly 
increase its consumption before the new stock arrived, and when that took 
place a still further reduction would ensue; so that the progressive and con- 
tinual operation would be to cause tea to be consumed in twice, thrice, or 
even four times the quantity that is used at present. The whole amount 
of tea consumed annually among the entire population of Great Britain, is 33 
millions of pounds weight among 25 millions of people; or, on the average, 
less than a pound and half per head for a whole year, a most miserably 
scanty supply, and occasioned solely by its dearness. But if by a decrease of 
price an increase of consumption would be occasioned; if, for instance, the 
amount imported were only doubled, and three pounds of tea per head per 
annum were consumed in Great Britain, it must be clear that twice the number 
of ships would be required to convey that amount from China to England— 
twice the quantity of manufactured goods would be sold to pay for it—and 
twice the amount of comfort would be gained by the people. (Hear, hear.) 


‘ Yet all these immense advantages the Ministers were literally throwing away 
for the sake of keeping up the value of the stock of tea in hand, which was a 
matter of such comparatively trifling importance when placed beside the ime 
mense benefits that increased consumption and diminished price would occa- 


sion, that he could not for himself comprehend how they could hesitate for a 
moment which to prefer. 


‘ But, besides this unaccountable oversight, there lurked a fallacy of the 
grossest kind beneath the plausible statement of the right honourable Secre- 
tary of the Treasury (Mr. Rice), as to the new scale of duties. He put them 
forth, as not merely better because they were duties pro rata instead of ad 
valorem, and made to depend on the weight and quality of the tea rather than 
its price: but he said they were all reductions of duty, some from 100 to 94, 
and others from 96 to 81 percent. The fallacy lay in this, however, that this 
Supposed reduction was calculated from the old monopoly prize of tea, when 
the India Yo Bri having no rival or competitor, could charge almost what 
price it pleased for its supplies; and thus the right honourable Secretary 
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argued, that because the common kinds of tea sold at the Company’s sales fo 
two shillings per pound, and the duty, being cent. per cent., was also two 
shillings, if the duty on the same descriptions of tea were reduced to one and 
sixpence, there would be a bona fide relief to the public, and a sacrifice of 
the revenue. But could any one be so blind as not to see that this was a per- 
fect delusion. The teas bought in Canton at eight-pence and nine-pence per 
pound were sold in London at. two shillings, where the monopoly gave the 

ndia Company the entire control of the market. But these same teas would 
be sold at one shilling the pound, being a profit of 25 per cent., when the 
competition of the free traders imported the new supplies. The same rate of 
duty as that paid now, namely, cent. per cent. onthe sale price, would there- 
fore then only be a shilling per pound : whereas, by the new scale, at what- 
ever prices the tea might sell, the duties were to be fixed at 1s. 6d. on the 
lowest class of teas, 2s. 2d. on the middling, and 3s. on the highest class, 
making, therefore, the pro rata duty on the cheaper teas 150 per cent. on its 
selling price, being brought into the market at 1s., and charged with a duty 
of 1s. 6d. per Ib., and the higher class of teas in the same increased proportion. 
Surely, therefore, nothing could be more delusive than calling this a reduction 
of duties. It wasa positive increase, and a very large increase too, as time 
would eventually shew. (Hear, hear.) 


* Taking the calculation in another form, it would be seen that the revenue 
would be immensely increased from this source. The present produce of the 
duties levied on tea is about 3,000,000/. sterling per annum ; the annual quan- 
tity consumed being about 33,000,000 of pounds weight. Now, taking the 
three rates of duty per pound, by the new scale, namely, 1s. 6d., 2s. 2d., and 
3s. the average might be struck at 2s., which, even at the same consumption 
as at present, would be 66,900,000 of shillings, or 3,300,000/. But the con- 
sumption being doubled by a decrease of price, and the rate of duty per pound 
weight remaining the same, the revenue would be increared to 6,600,0002. 
from a source now yielding only 3,000,000/., unless smuggling, which the 
excessive temptation was sure to create, should occasion an extensive contra- 
band trade, and thus defeat the revenue and the fair trader at the same mo- 
ment. (flear, hear.) 


‘ He contended, therefore, that the India Company, by refusing to let pose 


traders send out their ships immediately, as those of the Company itself were 
to cease to go, were guilty of the greatest ingratitude to the nation, who had 
treated them so liberally throughout, and of the grossest injustice to the ship- 
ping and manufacturing interests of the country, whom they impeded in their 
career; while the Government were chargeable with an equal neglect of the 
public interests in not demanding this permission as a condition of the recent 
compromise between the Company and themselves, on behalf of the nation ; 
and were practising gross delusions on others, if they were not also deceiving 
themselves at the same time, by talking of a-reduction of the duty on tea from 
100 to 80 per cent., whereas, in point of fact, it would prove to be an increase 
of from 100 to 150 per cent. on the market os or current value of the com- 
modity on which it was raised. (Hear, hear, hear.) 


« Mr. Youne said he thought the House could not fail to be struck with the 
observations of the honourable member for Sheffield, who had just sat down, 
both as to the evil of preventing the ships of ere traders from entering at 
once upon their voyages ; and also as to the alleged reductions of duties on 
tea being an actual increase when measured by the true scale of the relation of 
duty to value. He trusted, therefore, His Majesty’s Ministers would give 
these two important points their due weight and consideration; as, by the 
early sailing of the free traders. and the real reduction of the duty, many pare 
ties might be benefitted, and none could by possibility be injured. (Hear, 


hear.) 
2Q2 
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REDUCTION IN THE PATRONAGE AND EMOLUMENTS OF 
THE COURT OF CHANCERY. 


On the same day (the 23d) a very important and very gratifying 
statement was made by Sir John Campbell, the Solicitor General, as 
to the ameliorations which would be effected by the Chancery Offices 
Bill, of which he was then about to move the third reading. We give 
the statement entire, concurring, as we do most heartily, in all the 
praise that can be bestowed on Lord Brougham for his disinterested- 
ness and liberality in bringing forward and completing this excellent 
measure of reform; and we may take occasion to say that it is so much 
more agreeable to praise than to blame, that we sincerely wish it were 
our honest task to give the same amount of conscientious commenda 
tion to every one of the Ministérs, every day in the year, for similar 
improvements in their respective departments. We will praise them 
cheerfully whenever we think they merit it, and blame them never but 
when we think they deserve it, and we shail always be grateful. to 
them for giving us as little occasion for doing the latter, and as much 
for doing the former as possible. 


‘ The Soricitor-GENneERAL rose to move the third reading of this Bill. He 
said he would proceed shortly to state the effects to be produced by the Bill, 
which he had been prevented from doing in a former stage from a desire not 
to interrupt the public business. He had then been asked if any new offices 
were to be established, and was at that time unable to give an answer. But 
he would now give the details of the Bill, which would be an effectual reply 
to the question. The Bill went to abolish thirteen offices which had long 
existed, and which were nearly sinecures; in others, the salaries were greatly 
reduced. The old system upon which these offices were conducted was this-- 
there was the chief sinecurist, who did nothing; he appointed a deputy, who 
was allowed a larger salary than what ought to have been allowed to the office 
altogether. (Lear.) Tha following was a table of the offices and salaries 
abolished and reduced :— 


Present Income pha Future 


of Principal. expenses. Income. 
£ £ & £ 
Clerk of Hanaper - 2,800 550 200 3,150 
Clerk of Crown A «. 45100 1,000 800 1,500 
Clerk of Patents e 810 395 400 805 
Register of Affidavits - 1,800 1,000 1,000 1,300 
Clerk of Custodies . « 4,847 375 200 1,522 
Clerk of Presentations ; 43 100 50 93 
Clerk of Dispensations P 316 — 50 206 
Patentee of Spa | x 352 682 moe 1,034 
Chaff Wax i ° - 1,300 400 50 1,630 
Sealer : . ‘ | Oe 200 50 950 
Prothonotary : - 100 abolished ao 100 
Patentee in Bankruptcy . 7,500 1,500 —— 9,000 


Saving. 





18,268 6,202 2,800 21,670 


‘ The saving thus effected was to be disposed of in the following manner :— 
9,000/. to the suitors; they were to be relieved from fees to that amount; 
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3834l. were to be paid to the Suitors’ Fund, and he congratulated the Chaa- 
cellor of the Exchequer upon the fact that 9,736/. would be paid to the ac- 
count of the consolidated fund. Now, it was to be remembered that all these 
offices were in the gift of the Chancellor, and former Chancellors had given 
them to their relatives; that they had even been made the subject of marriage 
settlements. (Hear, hear.) Two of the offices (the Clerk of the Patents and 
the Registrar of Affidavits) were held by the brother of the Lord Chancellor, 
which were to be abolished instantly. (Cheers.) The others were to be 
abolished as they fell in. The next branch of the bill applied to the Masters, 
who, upon an average, received 3,900/. a-year from fees, &c.; they were now 
to be paid a fixed sum of 2,500/. a-year each, and as there were ten of them, 
the saving would be 14,000/. per annum.—The following were the reductions 
in the Masters’ office :— 


Present Future Saving to 
Income. Salaries. Public. 


Masters, averaging 3,900/. a-year each =. . £39,000 £25,000 £14,000 
Their chief clerks, averaging 1,300/. a-year each 13,000 10,000 — 3,000 
The Master of Report-office ‘ «800 1,000 3,300 
The Registrars and their Clerk ; ‘ - 27,800 14,050 13,750 
The two Examiners . A 5 : - 2,400 1,400 1,000 





£86,500 £51,450 £35,050 


It was proposed in future to pay the Masters from the Suitors’ Dead 
F ah so that the actual saving in all future suits would be the . 
total of the Masters’ present income . : : . £39,000 
Savings by their Chief Clerks ‘ ° . . . 3,000 
Savings by Registrars and Clerks : . : + 13,750 


There would thus be an immediate saving to suitors, in two offices 
alone, of per annum ‘ ‘ . . ‘ - £55,750 


‘ The chief clerks in the masters’ office now receive 1,300/. a-year in gratui- 
ties ; those gratuities were charged in the bill of costs, and the bill was taxed 
by the clerk himself—a plan open to very great abuse. The gross saving, 
in the year, from both these branches would be 55,750/. The masters’ salaries 
were to be paid from the suitor’s fund. Orders were to be entirely abolished ; 
petitions and affidavits, which formerly were required by the Lord Chancellor, 
were to be sent before the master. The great complaint hitherto had been the 
delay that had taken place in the masters’ office. The great object in view 
was to make the masters efficient officers of the court. The present masters 
were most respectable, honourable, and learned men; but former Lord Chan- 
cellors, considering their appointments as private and personal, had appointed 
to those high and important situations persons whom they dared not have 
recommended had the appointment been in the King. It was now, therefore, 

roposed to vest those appointments in the King. They were now to be made 
we is Majesty, on the responsibility of the King’s Government. No doubt 
the King might act on the recommendation of the Lord Chancellor for the 
time being; but that officer, with all the Cabinet, would be held responsible 
for every appointment. (Hear, hear.) By this Bill there were to be particu- 
lar returns made by the Masters in Chancery to the Lord Chancellor of the 
number of hours they have attended their offices, and the general state of 
causes, and other matters in the office, from time to time, so that there would 
be ample opportunity of ascertaining whether those holding such important 
judicial situations had properly discharged their official functions. But there 
were still further improvements. When the Bill had been first introduced in 
the other House of Parliament it went still. further; but the present Lord 
Chancellor had done all that it was in his power todo. (Cheers.) There 
were some parts of the Bill which he had been obliged to drop; but he (the 
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Solicitor-General) hoped that next session the public would yet have the 
benefit of them. Much, however, had been effected by the present Lord 
chancellor (cheers); and he (the Solicitor-General) trusted the publie would 
appreciate his conduct in the matter, for he had met with many difficulties, 
and reward him with his due meed of approbation. (Cheers.) 


‘ Mr. Lyncu congratulated the House on the great and important improve- 
meats which had been effected; but he took them only as an instalment of 
what was due, for much yet remained to be done. (Hear,hear.) He thought 
it would be a great deal better that the masters and clerks should be paid 
partly by graduated fees, and partly by salary, as they made their reports and 
signed their certificates. He intended to propose two amendments—one to 
the effect that the Lords of the Treasury, to whom the matter was to be 
refered, to consider what compensation should be given to those whose 
offices were to be abolished, should make their report within six calendar 
months after the passing of the Act; and the other that the commissioners 
in their investigations should jhave {the gpower [to ‘determine whether, from 
the nature of certain offices, or the mode of accession thereto, any conditions 
could properly be imposed as to non-compensation. It was well known that 
there were certain offices which were filled in gradation by the clerks, who 
paid on entry 1,000/., and from time immemorial, they had the right, as 
higher offices fell vacant, to succeed to the Registrars’ offices, and Masters in 
the Vote-office. 


‘Mr. D. W. Harvey could not, on the present occasion, withhold the ex- 
ye of his most sincere, though humble thanks for the alterations which 
ad been made by this Bill in the Chancery offices. He congratulated the 
House the more on the great and substantial improvements which had been 
effected, inasmuch as it was impossible for them to conceive the great diffi- 
culties with which those who had done so much had been surrounded: al- 
though he highly appreciated the measure in a financial point of view, he 
trusted that it was only subordinate to great improvements that were still to 
take place, and was to be looked upon only as an earnest on the part of that 
distinguished individual who held the highest office in the law to make this 
court in reality, and not in name, a Court of Equity. (Hear.) 


* Mr. Sincratr said the measure reflected the highest honour on the noble 
and learned lord who was the author of it. He had certainly accomplished 
what no other man had ever attempted, and he (Mr. Sinclair) hoped he would 
long continue in that eminent station which he had held with so much honour 
to himself and advantage to the country. (Cheers.) 


‘Mr. Tooke gave his most unqualified approbation to the measure. The 
benefit the suitors would derive from it would be not only a saving of the 
expense, but great expedition in the proceedings of the court. No clause 
would give more satisfaction to the public than that which made it imperative 


upon the masters to give a statement of every cause before them, and the 
precise state in which it then was. 


The Soxrrcrror-Generat said. the amendment of the honourable and 


learned member seemed perfectly unnecessary to him, but out of deference he 
should not offer any objection to it. 


‘Mr. Srnciate observed, that by the Bill the masters were still to be 
allowed 2,500/. a-year; that was more than was given to any of the judges of 
the Court of Session in Scotland, whose duties were most laborious. He was 
in hopes that something would have been done to increase the salaries of those 
deserving individuals after the pledge that had been given by his Majesty's 
Government. 


‘ Lord Atuonp said, that so far from any pledge being given on the subject, 
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he believed all the members of the Government voted against the increase of the 
salaries of the Scotch Judges. 


‘ The Bill was then read a third time and passed. 


EIGHT THOUSAND WRITS ISSUED FOR THE RECOVERY OF 
TITHES IN ENGLAND. 


After this, Mr. Buamire’s Bill for staying the suits now in progréss 
for Tithes in different parts of England, went through the Committee— 
it being elicited, during the conversation that ensued, that no less than 
4000 writs of this description had been issued out of the Exchequer 
Court alone, making, with those issued from the other Courts, no less 
than 8,000 writs for the recovery of Tithes in England. Can any 
thing be less like Christianity than this? We wonder what the 
apestles and disciples, who were the first to spread that meek and 
self-denying religion, would say to such a state of things as this, could 
they reappear upon the earth? 








GENERAL PALMER'S RESOLUTIONS ON THE TAXATION OF 
THE COUNTRY. 


The last business of the day was the putting on record the follow- 
ing Resolutions of General Palmer, which we consider sufficiently 
important to be given entire. 


© General Pater said that he should detain the House but a few mo- 
ments in reading the following resolutions, with the view of taking them into 
consideration in the next session :— 


“T, That the present system of taxation has the effect of greatly enhancing 
the prices to consumers, and particularly to the laborious and working classes 
of all the comforts and even the necessaries of life.—ist. By the direct effect 
of taxes on articles of use and consumption. 2d, By the expenses of collec- 
tion. 3d. By the extensive and expensive arrangements for the prevention of 
illicit trade. 4th. By the various per centages added by the producers, 
merchants, manufacturers, and dealers; and, 5th. By the effect which the 
foregoing accumulations produce upon the prices of all other articles, in the 
reciprocal action of price acting upon price, through the whole series both of 
taxed and untaxed articles of use and consumption. 


‘¢¢ I], That, notwithstanding the high prices of corn, and other necessaries 
in this country, such high prices are not, owing to the circumstances stated 
in the foregoing resolution, sufficiently remunerative to the landed and other 
classes, upon whose enterprise, capital, and exertion, the supply of the com- 
munity depends. 

¢« [II. That whilst the high prices of corn and other necessaries of life are 
not, for the reasons assigned in the foregoing resolution, adequately remune- 
rative to the landed and other classes, upon whose enterprise, capital, and exer- 
tion, the supply of the community depends, they are yet dreadfully oppres- 
sive and ruinous to active industry, the real strength and wealth of the 
country. 

«« IV. That both direct and indirect taxes on wages on the profits of trade, 
manufactures, or commerce, on the earnings of practioners in the learned 
professions, or of persons skilled in polite, scientific, or mechanical pursuits, 
are impolitic, oppressive, and unjust, and injure, to an wunecessary extent, the 
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community at large, without ultimately and permanently benefitting any 
class. 


¢« V, That a tax or charge upon all property would be free from most of 
the consequences mentioned in the precding resolutions, would in the lowest 
degree affect the cost of vrticles supplied by the landed and other classes for 


the use of the community, and would secure to the suppliers the most beneficial 
return. 


«« VI. That it is expedient to a create a charge by an equal and rateable 
per centage upon all property equal to the amount of the public debt, or of 
annuity, interest, and expenses payable in respect thereof, repealing at the 


same time an amount of the most oppressive and injurious existing taxation 
proportionate thereto. 


‘« VII. That it would be highly beneficial to the community at large, espe- 
cially so to the landed and other proprietors, if all the then remaining duties and 
taxes on articles of use and consumption were to be repealed, and the civil, 
military, and miscellaneous expenses of the state raised within each current 
year by an annual tax on realized property.” 


‘ These resolutions he begged to enter upon the votes, to enable hon. members 
to read and consider them previous to the meeting of the house in the next ses- 
sion, when, unless the government in the mean time should be induced to bring 
the subject forward, ill qualified as he was fot the task, he should feel bound in 
duty to his constituents and the public to undertake it, and to take the sense of 
the house upon the question; but before he placed the resolutions on the table, 
he must take the opportunity of stating that the amount and nature of the pen- 
sion list had been strongly pressed upon his attention by many of his consti- 
tuents ; he would therefore only observe that Mr. Heathfield’s plan on which 
the proposed resolutions were founded, embraced that proportionate reduction 
of it which he believed would fully satisfy his constituents and the public with- 
out injustice or injury to the other parties in the case. He also begged to add 
another observation in answer to the argumentin excuse of the present burden of 
taxation,—-that ministers, to meet the necessary expenditure of government,were 
compelled to cut their cout according to their cloth, asif it were cloth they wanted; 
whereas, he must take the liberty of saying they had plenty of cloth and to 
spare for the coat, and only wanted the man who knew how to cut it, andthat 
man, he need notadd, was Mr. Heathfield who had made no secret of his plan, 
but gave it to the government at the commencement of the peace, from which 
time the ministry had — his suggestions by little and little, as necessity 
had compelled them, until the present moment, when they had just advanced 
half way ; and it was to the present half measures of finance and trade, and to 
the partial instead of entire adoption of Mr. Heathfield’s principles, as stated in 
his book, which all might understand who would take the pains to read it, that 
all the difficulty, distress, and danger of the country at the present moment 
were to be ascribed, and which could only be removed by the eyes both of the 
government and the people being opened to the truth upon the subject.. 

‘Lorp TuLLamore commenced some observations respecting the Marshall 
of the King’s Bench Prison—and had proceeded for some minutes—when in 


being perceived that there were less that forty members present, the House was 
counted out about half past five o’clock. 





COMMITTEE OF THE LORDS ON THE BANK CHARTER.— 
FOREIGN ENLISTMENT BILL. 

The business in the House of Lords on Saturday, the 24th of 
August, was more important than that in the Commons. But their 
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Lordships being under no restrictions as to numbers for the forming a 
House, a division took place on tue question of whether the Dower 
Bill should be proceeded with this session, or put off till the next; 
from which we learn that there were ten Peers present, constituting 
the Legislative Assembly, or Upper House of Parliament—seven 
being for the measure going forward, and three being for its postpone- 
ment. 


The Bank Charter was then considered in Committee, in which the 
Earl of Ripon, the Duke of Wellington, the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
Lord Wynford, the Lord Chancellor, and Lord Bexley, took a part ; 
when, after a short sparring between Lord Grey and the Duke of 
Cumberland, as to the right or wrong apprehension of a certain 
amendment; and a division, in which the numbers were—for the 
amendment proposed by Lord Wynford, 11—and against it, 29; the 
whole Bill went through the Committee without any alteration. 


The Foreign Enlistment Bill, passed with so much rapidity through 
the House of Commons, was withdrawn in the Lords; the Ministers, 
however, acquiescing in its principle, and promising to introduce or 
support a similar measure next year. 


In the Commons, the entire morning was occupied in passing seve- 
ral Bills through their last stages, and in the presentation of Peti- 
tions, which went on from twelve to half-past three o'clock, when the 
House adjourned. 


On Saturday, the 24th, there was another extra sitting of the 
House, at twelve o'clock, at which the Bill for staying the actions 
instituted for Tithes was read a third time ; the Lords amendments to 
the East India Charter Bill were agreed to; and some questions were 
asked of Lord Palmerston, by Colonel Evans, Mr. Fergusson, and Sir 
Robert Inglis, relative to Turkey, Belgium, and Poland, which elicited, 
however, no specific information in reply; after which, some few 
petitions were presented, and the House adjourned to Wednesday, at 
twelve o'clock, . 





LOSS OF THE TITHES STAY OF SUITS BILL IN THE HOUSE 
OF LORDS. 


The House of Lords sat on Monday and Tuesday, the 26th and 
27th, to pass the Bank Charter Bill, and forward other measures which 
had already undergone their full share of discussion in both Houses. 
Among the Bills passed on Monday, were the Factories Regulation 
Bill, and the Tea Duties Bill, with several others. But, the Bill 
brought into the Commons, by Mr. Blamire, and passed through with 
such haste, to stay the suits now pending, for the recovery of Tithes 
in England, and for which 8,000 writs had been issued in various 
Courts, was got rid of for the present, by an amendment of Lord Wyn- 
ford, to put off the second reading of it for six months—to which no 
opposition was made, and accordingly the Bill was lost. Every day, 
indeed, furnishes proof that though the Lords are almost powerless for 
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good, they are omnipotent for evil; for there is searcely any measurg 
ef permanent worth that goes up to their Lordship’s house, which dogs 
not come down mutilated of its best features, or otherwise entirely 
destroyed. 





CEREMONY OF GIVING THE ROYAL ASSENT TO BILLS 
THAT HAVE PASSED BOTH HOUSES. 


The business of Wednesday, the 28th, was wholly devoid of publié¢ 
interest; and the morning sitting of the House was taken up entirely 
with the asking questions, giving notices of motions for the next ses« 
sion, bringing up reports, and presenting petitions. There was a 
short episode, however, which may perhaps be thought worthy of a 
brief description, for its absurdity rather than its importance. It was 
this. Soon after the House had assembled, prayers having been read, 
and the business of the day began, the Serjeant-at-Arms advanced 
gravely from the little stall in which he is usually seated, near the 
door, to communicate to the Speaker, that the Usher of the Black 
Rod was at the door, with a message from the Lords, Upon this, the 
Speaker put it to the House whether it was their pleasure that the 
Usher should be called in, which being answered in the affirmative, 
(though Mr. Cobbett was then in the act of reading a petition, and 
had just got to about the middle of it,) the Serjeant took the great 
mace from the table, laid it on his shoulder, and retired to the door. 


On this being opened, the Usher, Sir Augustus Clifford, a captain, 
we believe, in His Majesty's navy, entered in full uniform, as Usher, 
with blue coat and full trowsers, richly embroidered with gold, and 
bearing in his right-hand a small ebony rod, about the size and form 
of a sceptre, surrounded by a gold figure, or group of St. George 
and the dragon; and, after advancing, by three stately steps at 
a time, then bowing lowly, and then advancing again, repeating 
the bow at every halt, and being accompanied by the Serjeant and 
his huge mace on the right, bowing also in company, he reached the 
table, and stated to the Speaker that His Majesty, not deeming it 
necessary to attend in person, had directed his Royal Commission, 
empowering certain Peers to give the Royal Assent to several bills 
that had passed both Houses, and desiring the attendance of the 
Speaker and the House of Commons to hear this assent given. He 
then retired backward, by three steps at a time, and then a low bow, 
and so on, accompanied by the Speaker and such Members of the 


House of Commons as were present, to the number, perhaps, of about 
fifty. 

On our arrival at the House of Lords, the same grotesque figures 
that we described in the first Number of this Review (p. 6, 7, and 8, of 
Vol. I.) again met our eye. In short, but for the fact of our having 
often been in the House of Lords since that period, and seen it in 
full debate, we should have thought that the figures had sat there 
ever since, so exactly did they correspond in dress, attitude, and posi- 
tion, with the group we first saw. After the reading the Royal Com- 
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whission, and the bowing and taking off the hat of the Commissioners, 
whose names were recited, was gone through, the Royal Assent way 
given to upwards of one hundred bills that had passed both houses 
in the following manner :— 


First, one of the Clerks of the House, dressed in a barrister’s robe 
and wig, rose from the table, and advancing towards the right, made 
a low bow or obeisance towards the Throne. Then another Clerk of 
the House, similarly dressed, rose from the table, and advanced to the 
left, and made an equally low obeisance to the Throne. The first 
Clerk then read aloud the title of the Bill, when both made a low 
bow towards the woolsack, on which sat Lord Brougham, Lord Ripon, 
and Lord Shaftesbury, and the other Peers in the House besides these 
three, were one Lord Spiritual, in lawn sleeves and close wig, and 
one Lord Temporal, in frock coat and boots—each being the sole 
occupant of the respective side benches on the right and left of the 
House. As the Clerks rose from their bow, the second turned his 
face round from the Commissioners, who sat before the Throne, to the 
Usher of the Black Rod, the Speaker, and the members of the House 
ef Commons, who stood behind the bar, and exclaimed in a deep 
rough voice—“Le Roi le veut,” or “The King wills it"—and then 
made another low bow towards the woolsack. This ceremony of a 
recitation of the title of the Bill, two bows, an exclamation of “Le 
Roi le veut,” and then two bows again, was repeated at every single 
bill, to the extent of more than a hundred; the only variation being 
tliat in the case of private Bills, of which there were but few, the 
éxclamation was a little longer; for to these the annunciation was, 
“ Soit fait comme il est desire,” or “Let it be done, as it is desired ;” 
so that there were here more than fwo hundred low bows, the body 
and the legs being bent almost to right angles with each other, made, 
in the course of an hour, constituting the most weary and mono- 
tonous formality that could well be conceived. The new member for 
the city of London, Mr. Crawford, an old East Indian, who had seen 
much of the ceremonies of Oriental Courts, said he had happened to 
have been reading that morning some account of Lord Amherst’s 
embassy to China, and the ceremony of the hou tou, or bowing nine 
times on approaching the Emperor, and he could not help thinking 
of the Court of Nimpoo all the while he was standing there. We 
question, indeed, whether the nine bows of the Chinese to an actual 
Emperor, compared with the two hundred bows to the King’s Com- 
missioners, and one hundred repetitions of the same phrase in Norman 
French, will not appear to be the most rational of the two. 


On our return to the House of Commons, Mr. Cobbett was called 
upon, after the interval of an hour at least, to resume the reading of 
his petition where he had left off, and business was again resumed ; 
when soon after, other messengers were announced from the Lords, and 
the sense of the House being taken as to their being admitted or not, 
they came in; but instead of there being two Masters in Chancery, 
there was only one, and the place of the other was supplied by the 
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identical Clerk who called out, a hundred times at least, “Le Roi le 
veut.” This, however, being a departure from “custom,” which Lord 
Bacon, we believe, says is the “law of fools,” and having been a dis- 
tinguished Chancellor himself, no higher authority can be quoted—it 
was thought a fit subject for apology; and accordingly the Master 
in Chancery said, “ the Lords had instructed him to state to the Speaker, 
that in consequence of the absence of several of the Masters in Chan- 
cery, and the lateness of the Session, there was only one to send 
down to the Commons with the various amendments to the Bills they 
had brought down with them, and that one of the Clerks of the House 
of Lords had been sent to accompany him in his mission, which it was 
hoped the Commons would excuse ;” though an ordinary person would 
imagine that if the said Clerk were a person of sufficient dignity to be 
the voice of the King, and proclaim “ Le Roi le veut,” he would be 
quite dignified enough to be the assistant bearer of a message from 
the Lords to the Commons. 


On this being communicated by the Speaker to the House, Lord 
Althorp rose, and read from a paper an answer, previously prepared, to 
the message in question, which stated “that the Commons acquiesced 
in the force of the reasons which had compelled the Lords to depart 
from their usual custom—but that they hoped it would not be drawn. 
into a precedent !"—at which the members were no longer able to con- 
tain themselves, so ludicrously grave had the farce become, when the 
whole House indulged in a simultaneous burst of laughter, in which 
Lord Althorp and Mr. Speaker cordially and heartily joined.—Such is 
the “ privilege of the High Court of Parliament assembled,” which 
begins with prayers at the meeting of the House—goes on, as the 
hour of midnight draws nigh, with yells and hootings—scoffs and 
braying, as occasion requires—and, when the session is about to 
close, ends in laughter and derision ! 


When the bills are sent from the Commons to the Lords, they must 
be taken up by the members of the House themselves—no other mes- 
sengers being thought sufficiently dignified—though, on this occasion, 
a farce as solemn and as absurd is acted. It is thus. The folding- 
doors of the House of Lords being opened, the whole group advances, 
bowing, as far as the bar, when the Lord Chancellor—who is fre- 
quently the only Peer in the House on such occasions—rises from the 
woolsack, and walks all the way down from thence to the bar, carry- 
ing before him what is called the Chancellor's purse, a sort of eme 
broidered pouch or bag, not unlike a cavalry officer's sabre-tash, 
which he places on the bar before him, looking grave, and inter- 
changing bows, while the member who brings up the bill puts the 
great parchment roll on which it is engrossed, into this pouch or bag, 
in which it is carried by the Lord Chancellor back to the woolsack, 
where he then unrolls it, and reads the title aloud. By the time he 
has done this, another bill is ready, when he has to march down again, 
receive the second bill, carry it back to the woolsack, reads its title, 
marches down again for the third, and so on for every one of the bills 
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that may be brought up, of which there are often 20 or 30 at a time 
and to each bill, however many, the same useless ceremony is 
repeated. 


It is in senseless and antiquated formalities of this kind that a large 
portion of the time of both Houses is wasted during every Session : 
and the internal regulations of both accordingly stand in quite as 
great need of reform as the manner in which the members, by whom 
these idle ceremonies are performed, were recently sent into one at 
least of these assemblies. In the next Session we shall not fail to 


draw public attention to these follies—and hope to see many of them 
abolished. 





PROROGATION OF THE PARLIAMENT, BY THE KING IN 
PERSON, 


On Thursday, August 29, the business of the Session having been 
brought to a close, and every one connected with both Houses, from 
the Lord Chancellor down to the door-keepers and messengers, being 
wearied with its long endurance, the King came down to prorogue 
the Parliament in person. 


The King went in state from St. James's Palace through the Park, 
accompanied by his usual suite: but nothing could be more cold than 
the manner in which he was greeted as the cavalcade proceeded. 


At the meeting of the House of Comméns, where about a hundred 
members were assembled, Sir Robert Inglis brought up the 42nd 
Report of the Petition Committee, and took that occasion to give the 
following statement respecting the labours of the present Parliament. 
It had sat twice the number of days, and thrice the number of hours, 
of former Sessions. The celebrated Reform Parliament sat 119 days; 
the present Session 142 days and 1,270 hours. In 1806, Parliament 
sat 129 days and 645 hours. In 1807, it sat 104 days, and on an 
average 5 hours a day, and in 1811 the average was 41 each day. 
This Session had sat 9 hours a day during its sittings on an average, 
and for much the larger half of the Session, since Easter, very con- 
siderably more than 12 hours a day. 


After this, a short conversation occurred respecting the conduct of 
the Earl of Warwick at the late election for the Borough of that 
name, which ended in nothing; and Mr. Cutlar Fergusson was cut 
short in his speech by the knock at the door of the Usher of the 
Black Rod, who went through the same form as already described— 
saying to the Speaker that the King commanded the attendance of 
the Commons in the House of Lords immediately. 


On our reaching the House of Lords we found the King on his 
throne, surrounded by his great officers of state—the Marquis Wel- 
lesley, with his white wand of office—the Earl Grey, holding erect 
the sword of state—the Lord Chancellor, with his capacious purse— 
the twelve Judges, in their ermined robes—the Peers, in full costume, 
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-—and a large assemblage of ladies, among which were some of great 
beauty—and all characterized by an air of elegance, gracing the scene, 
The Speaker then advancing to the bar, supported by the Members of 
the House of Commons, delivered a short speech. 


~ After which the Lord Chancellor Brougham, approaching his Ma- 
jesty, knelt before the Throne, and drawing from his purse or bag 
the written copy of the Speech prepared for His Majesty by the 
Ministers, presented it to the King, when another officer of state, 
handing the monarch his spectacles, he put them on, and read, with 
& loud voice and firm tone, the following speech :— 


“My Lorps anp GENTLEMEN, 


“In opening the present Parliament, I stated that never at any time had 
subjects of greater interest and magnitude called for your attention. 


“ The manner in which you have discharged the duties thus committed to 
you, now demands my warmest acknowledgments, and enables me to close a 
Session not more remarkable for its extended duration, than for the patient 
and persevering industry which you have displayed in many laborious in- 
quiries, and in perfecting the various legislative measures which have been 
brought under your consideration. 


“T continue to receive from my Allies, and from all Foreign Powers, 
assurances of their friendly disposition. 


“ T regret that I cannot yet announce to you the conclusion of a definitive 
arrangement between Holland and Belgium, but the convention which, in 
conjunction with the King of the French, I concluded in May last with the 
King of the Netherlands, prevents a renewal of hostilities in the Low Coun- 
tries, and thus affords a fresh security for the general continuance of peace. 


“ Events which have lately taken place in Portugal have induced me to 
renew my diplomatic relations with that kingdom, and I have accredited a 
Minister to the Court of her Most Faithful Majesty at Lisbon. 


“You may rest assured that I look with the greatest anxiety to the moment 
when the Portuguese Monarchy, so long united with this country by the ties 
of alliance, and by the closest bonds of interest, may be restored to a state of 
peace, and may retain its former prosperity. 


“The hostilities which had disturbed the peace of Turkey have been ter- 
minated, and you may be assured that my attention will be carefully directed 


to any events which may affect the present state or the future independence of 
that Empire. 


“ An investigation carefully groseratet during the last session, has enabled 
you to renew the charter of the Bank of England, on terms which appear to be 


well calculated to sustain public credit, and to secure the usefulness of that 
important establishment. 


“The laborious enquiries carried on by the Committees of both Houses of 
Parliament for several successive sessions, have also enabled you to bring the 
affairs of the East India Company toa satisfactory adjustment. I have the 
most confident expectation that the system of Government thus established 
will prove to have been wisely framed, for the improvement and happiness of 
the natives of India, whilst by the opening of the China trade, a new field has 
been afforded for the activity and enterprize of British commerce. 


“The state of slavery in my colonial possessions has necessarily occupied 
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@ portion of your time and your attention commensurate with the magnitude 
and the difficulty of the subject, whilst your deliberations have been guided 
by the paramount considerations of justice and humanity, the interests of the 
colonial proprietors have not been overlooked. I trust that the future pro- 
ceedings of the Assemblies, and the conduct of all classes in my colonies, 
may be such as to give full effect to the benevolent intentions of the Legisla- 
ture, and to satisfy the just expectations of my people. 


“T observe with satisfaction that the amendment of the law has continued 
to occupy your attention, and that several important measures have been 
adopted, by some of which the titles to property have been rendered more 
secure, and the conveyance of it more easy ; while by others the proceedings 
in Courts, both of law and equity, have been made more expeditious and less 
costly. The establishment of the Court of Privy Council is another improve- 
ment, which, while it materially assists suitors at home, will, I trust, afford 
substantial relief to those in my foreign possessions. 


“You may rest assured that there is no part of your labours which I regard 
with a deeper interest than that which tends, by well-considered amendments 
of the law, to make justice easily aceessible to all my subjects. 


“With this view I have caused a Commission to be issued for digesting 
into one body the enactments of the Criminal Law, and for inquiring how 
far, and by what means, a similar process may be extended to the other 
branches of our jurisprudence. I have also directed Commissions to be issued 
for investigating the state of the Municipal Corporations throughout the 
United Kingdom. The result of their inquiries will enable you to mature 
more means which may seem best fitted to place the internal government of 
corporate cities and towns upon a solid foundation, in respect of their finances, 
their judicature, and their police. In the meantime, two important Acts have 
been passed, for giving Constitutions upon sound principles to the Royal and 
Parliamentary Burghs of Scotland, and your attention will hereafter be called 
ro the expediency of extending similar advantages to the unincorporated towns 
in England, which have now acquired the right of returning members to 
Parliament. 


“ It was with the greatest pain that I felt myself compelled to call upon you 
for additional powers to controul and punish the disturbers of the public 
ome inIreland. This call was answered, as I confidently expected, by your 

oyalty and firmness. I have not found it necessary, except in a very limited 

degree, to use the powers thus confided to me, and [ have now the satiafac- 
tion of informing you that the spirit of insubordination and violence which 
had prevailed to so alarming an extent, has been in a great measure subdued. 


“T look forward with anxiety to the time when the painful necessity of 
continuing this measure, of great but unavoidable severity may cease: and [ 
have given my assent, with unqualified satisfaction, to the various salutary 
and remedial measures, which, during the course of the present Session, have 
been proposed to me for my acceptance. 


“ The Acts which, in pursuance of my recommendation, you have passed 
with respect to the Temporalities of that branch of the United Church which 
is established in Ireland, and for the immediate and total abolition of Vest 
Assessments, and the Acts for the better regulation of Jurjes, both as to their 
civil and criminal functions, afford the best proof that full reliance may be 
placed on the Parliament of the United Kingdom for the introduction of 
such benecial improvements as may ensure the welfare of all classes of my 
subjects; thus effectually cementing that Legislative union, which, with your 
support, it is my determination to maintain inviolate. 
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«“ GENTLEMEN OF THE House or ComMONS, 


“TJ thank you for the Supplies which you have granted for the service of 
the year. The Estimates proposed to you, by my directions, were consider- 
‘ably lower than those of former Sessions; and you have wisely applied the 
savings which have thus been effected to a diminution of the public burdens, 
In this course of judicious economy, combined with a due regard to the exi- 
gencies of the State, I am persuaded that you will persevere, and thus confirm 
the title which you have acquired to general confidence as the faithful guar- 
dians of the honour of the Crown, and of the true interests of the people. 


“My Lorps anp GEENTLEMEN, 

“In returning to your respective counties you will carry with you the grati- 
fying reflection, that your labours have been assiduously employed for the 
benefit of your fellow citizens. During the recess, your attention will be 
equally directed to the same a go object ; and in this useful, and honour- 
able discharge both of your public and private duties under the blessing of 
Divine Providence I confidently rely for the encouragement and support: of 
my people in that love of liberty and order—that spirit of industry and obe- 
dience to the laws, and that moral worth which constitute the safety and 
happiness of nations.” 


The Lord Chancellor then approached the King a second time, and 
kneeling before the Throne, received the written Speech that had been 
just read, from the royal hand, and deposited it in his purse—upon 
which the King rose and retired. The Speaker, also, and the members 
of the Commons, withdrew to their own House—the more curious among 
them lingering behind, to survey the scene of beauty and grace, which 
the assembled Peeresses and their daughters presented ; and among 
whom there appeared the most amiable readiness to gratify the flatter- 
ing regards of those, who found, in their lovely presences, more attrac- 
tions than in the benches of the House to which they belonged. 





LITERARY NOTICE. 


Our readers will find attached to this Number, the Prospectus ofa new Pe- 
riodical, to be published in the two capitals of England and France, under the 
title of “ The Cosmopolitan Review,” to which we beg: to direct their atten - 
tion, and on which we desire also to offer a few remarks, which may be 
relied on as, perfectly disinterested and. impartial, as we have no connection 
either with the property or the management of the work announced. 


The same motive which induced us to draw attention to the French work of 
Monsieur Rifaud, on Egypt and Nubia, uamely,a desire to spread the circu- 
lation of a useful publication, and a desire to shew hospitality to a high- 
minded and generous stranger, induces us now to say—-that we have known 
Mr. Jullien de Paris, the intended Editor of the Cosmopolitan Review, for se- 
veral years, as one of the most distinguished of the public writers of France ; 
the friend and companion of General Lafayette, and many of the most emi- 
nent Members of the two Chambers of Paris ; the intrepid advocate of ra- 
tional liberty and human improvement in every quarter of the globe, and 
competent to execute the task he has set before himself with fidelity and zeal. 

In this sincere conviction, we wish his philanthropic and philosophical la 
bours their full meed of success, ° 
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SUPPLEMENTARY TESTIMONIES, ARTICLES, AND LETTERS 
ON THE EVILS OF IMPRESSMENT. 


Every day's post, since the publication of the Debate on Impress- 
ment, of which we gave so full a report in our last, has brought us 
newspapers, letters, and articles on the subject, which we value highly, 
and shall not fail to preserve until the fitting time for using them be- 
fore a Committee of the House of Commons. But, as we do not wish 
that the subject should be speedily forgotten—as we desire to receive 
other well-authenticated communications to strengthen those we have 
already, and wish that the subject should receive the fullest delibera- 
tion and discussion,—we think it our duty to select a very few only of 
the materials placed at our disposal, for the purpose of indicating the 
nature of the rest, of which they are fair and just specimens. In our 
last we quoted an article from the Examiner, which shewed how much 
importance Sir James Graham attached to the opinions of his consti- 
tuents when he was member for Cockermouth. In the present we will 
give two short extracts from the public papers of Hull, the place he 
represented, we believe, before he sat for Cockermouth, so that our 
readers will see what are the opinions of his late constituents as to the 


part he has now taken on the question of Impressment. They are 
these :— 


‘On Thursday week the subject of Impressment was brought before the 
House, in an able speech by Mr. Buckingham, to which we direct attention. 
His resolution was rejected by a small majority of five. We hardly need to 
say that we agree in all points with Mr. Buckingham, and are extremely 
sorry that Ministers took part against him. The system must however 
be eventually given up. In the meantime these discussions tend to al- 
leviate the hardship of it, and will remove many of its evils. Sir James 
Graham took the Fead in opposition to the motion, and by his line of ar- 
gument, both astonished and grieved us. When a candidate for Hull, his 
hostility to Impressment was his passport to favour. He is now its zea- 
lous advocate. How justly may we exclaim—Tempora mutantur, et nos 


mutamur in illis! What strange effects have power and place on the human 
mind.’— Hull Rockingham. 


A Resolution, having for its object the abolition of the practice of Im- 
ressment of Seamen, has been brought before the House of Commons by 
r, Buckingham. Its adoption was opposed by Government, but although 
nearly the whole strength of the ministerial body was arrayed against it, 
ina thin House, the motion was rejected by the scanty majority of five. 
Nothing could be more stale and frivoious than the arguments on which 
Ministers grounded their opposition, and nothing could be more paltry 
than the pretext which Sir James Graham used to get rid of the question. 
The Right Hon. Baronet reproached Mr. Buckingham with having intro- 
duced a motion so important at the close of the Session—when lo! it ap- 
peared that if it had not been discussed at a proper season, it was entirely 
owing to the Right Hon. Baronet’s own application for delay, which had 
been twice conceded at his particular request! We wish there were po- 
litical mirrors to reflect faithfully the marvellous alterations wrought upon 
public men by the magic of place. The shadow of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty would be a whimsical caraicture of his former, forgotten self, 
VOL. Ill.——NO. X. 2Rk 
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The necessity fo Impressment is wholly attributable to the unfairness of 
the terms upon which seamen are expected to enter the Navy. During a 
war, sailors are able to obtain much higher wages. in a merchant vessel than 
ina King’s ship. In the former service, they are free to retire; they are 
compelled to experience no galling inequality of rank—they are neither cuffed 
by middies nor bastinadoed by boatswains: in the latter, their position is 
grievously the reverse, Let the evils be amended—let the tar who braves 
“the battle and breeze,” receive fair compensation for risk of life and 
limb—let him be treated as a freeman, who ought never to be subjected 
to the indignity of the lash: lt not his honest ambition to rise in his profes- 
sion, be withered in the cold shade of the aristocracy, and there will be 
no lack of active hands and stout hearts todefend our shores, ner will there be any 
need for a repetition of those scenes of authorized cutrage that shock humanity, 


and turn into derision the boasted privileges of our vaunted Constitution. 
— Hull Advertiser. 


We can readily imagine the surprise of the good people of Hull, to 
whom Sir James Graham's election addresses must be familiar, at 
finding the once popular enemy to Impressment now become its advo- 
cate and defender. ‘The crews of the Greenland whalers, the Baltic 
traders, and the other vessels that frequent the port of Hull, would 
give, we think, a very different reception to Sir James, were he to 
visit them after this apology for Impressment, from that which he 
received at the hands of those “ jolly tars” who, when he represented 
their enterprizing town, might not have known exactly what were his 
opinions on the Corn Laws, or the Currency, but always thought him, 
what he professed to be, the advocate of the sailor's rights, and the 
unflinching friend of the “ jackets of blue.” We give, however, two 
short extracts from papers of inland towns, quite remote from any 
connexion with the sea, to shew that the feeling is not peculiar to 
sea-ports only, and will close with some portions of a longer article 
from a paper, published at one of the most populous sea-ports of the 
kingdom, where the coasting-trade can turn out more able seamea 
than any other two ports in the kingdom, London alone excepted, 
could produce. These extracts are as follow :— 

‘ Man-stealing stands first in the class ofcrimes termed thievery. Its 
enormity is great indeed: for, without a forfeiture on the part of the victim, 
he is arbitrarily deprived of his civil rights. There must be something rotten 
in the Siate, when the Chief Magistrate enacts the part of prime thief. The 
barbarous practice of Impressment of Seamen ts a gross violation of the civil 
rights,and it could not have endured to this day, had not the outrage been 
perpetrated uncer the Royal licence. What isthe simple question? In a 
time of war the Government needs athousand seamen, and the number in- 
creases in proportion to its necessities. Admitting that the object of the war be 
the protection of the hves and property of the community—but this isever the 
pet aioe object—the Government has a right, consistent with wisdom, to 
the services of any number, either a portion or a whole of the citizens. 
But can there be a more hateful outrage of equity, than the Government 
exercising that right partially? For example, how glaring would appear 
the iniquity, should the Government se:ze upon all the citizen’ whose names 
began with the letters A and B, and leave unimpressed all the remaining let- 
ters of the alphabet! And yet the Impressment of Seamen, which is the 
kidnapping of a particular class of men by the Government, is a similar yiola- 
tion of justice. Sir James Graham deprecated the substitution of another and 
more equitable mode of manning our Navy in emergencies, because, 
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forsooth, the kidnapping privilege is a prerogative of the Crown—a 
prerogative acknowledged by the highest authorities! These are strange 
justifications—and from the lips of Sir James Graham, too !—Hereford 
Times. 

‘ People in inland towns know comparatively nothing of the terrible effects 
of this degrading system of Impressment.—A man that happens to be at all 
acquainted with the sea, or who follows any occupation on the water, is not 
secure for a single day. The press-gang, who are always armed, more like an 
Italian banditti than the free-born guardians of the“ sea-girt isle,” will enter 
his fishing-boat, his cabin, or his mansion, at any hour of the day or night, 
drag him away to the Tender, where he is kept until they have got a sufficient 
number; they are then seut on board a man-of-war, and locked under hatches 
until they put out to sea. All communication with their wives and families 
is denied them, andit is frequently the case, that their relatives remain for years 
in utter ignorance of their fate. 


_ © We do not state this on mere rumour, several instances have come under 
our own observation. During the last war, an only son ef respectable pa- 
rents, but devotedly attached to the sea, was pressed from a merchant vessel 
on the West India station, and, after several years cruising in that quarter, the 
ship returned to Portsmouth. During his absence from home he had lost his 
father; he was therefore anxious of visiting his aged mother and an only 
sister ; he asked leave of absence, but, being an able and steady seaman, was 
refused. A few days afterwards, he left the ship, and travelled over land from 
Portsmouth to Edinburgh, where he was received with open arms by his 
forlorn relatives ; but twenty-four hours had scarcely elapsed, before he was 
again dragged by the miscreant press gang, on board a Tender in Leith roads, 
and has never been heard of since !~The consequence was, his mother never 
again held up her head; in a few months she was carried to the grave! 


_ We may mention another instance, somewhat different, but cruel ; 
the son of a West India merchant in Leith, who had been to Invernesshire 
for the benefit of his health, was returning home in a small coaster; when in 
the Firth of Forth, they were boarded by the same gang, and although the 
young gentleman was in a bad state of health, and had never been profession- 
ally at sea, he was hurried, with drawn cutlasses, on board of a sloop of war 
then in the roads, and before he had time to communicate with his friends, 
the vessel sailed, on a six week’s cruise, to the North Seas. In this case, 
however, money was of no object; his father accordingly commenced an 
action against the then port admiral, and not only effected his son's liberation, 
but also got damages. 

‘ But how many thousands have been dragged, like felons, from their homes, 
who had not the means to procure their liberty, but were doomed to lead an 
“ inglorious”’ life, and, in too many instances, were never again heard of?’— 
Sheffield Iris. 

We take this opportunity of referring to the very important and interesting 
motion of Mr. Buckingham, the Member for Sheffield, relating to the 
Impressment of Seamen, which he brought forward on the 15th of this 
month. Mr. Buckingham wished to abolish the practice of forcible 
Impressment altogether, and thought that a time like the present, of pro- 
found peace, was the most fitting period for effectuating so desirable an 
object. The motion was opposed with much official flippancy and inso- 
lence by Sir James Graham, who moved the “previous question.” Ona 
division this amendment was carried by 59 to 55: Thus, the House that 
has emancipated the negroes of the West Indies, at the price of 20,000,000/. 
to the English people, has decided that the gallant tars of England shall 
still continue to be the prey of the abhorred press-gang? Oh, this phi- 
Janthropy! Mr. Buckinghan properly reprobated the — oo 
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ment as unjust, cruel, inefficient, and unnecessary, and as founded on: the 
despotic notion, that the King was lord and master of all his subjects, and 
could command their services as vassals. We can, indeed, conceive nothing 
more unjust, more harsh and cruel, more despotically outrageous, or bar- 
barously unfeeling, than the practice of manning our ships of war by 
plundering our merchant vessels of their crews, or dragging seamen with force 
and violence from their homes and families. We could have scarce thought 
it possible that any man, with the feelings of an Englishman, and fine sense 
of justice that should characterize the gentleman, could stand forward the ad- 
vocate of a system so barbarous and brutal. We do not intend to harrow up 
the feelings of our readers by a recital of numerous instances of cruelty and 
violence perpetrated by the press-gang. We do not intend to speak of men 
knocked down in the street, and carried in a state of insensibility to the Tender, 
as the receptacle for pressed men is called, with barbarous derision and un- 
feeling mockery. We do not intend to describe the Tender lying in wait. for 
the arrival of some stately vessel homeward bound from a distant voyage, and 
boarding it when in sight of port and home, and hurrying away the disap- 
pointed sailor from the joys of home, from wife, or sister, or aged and discon- 
solate parents, who with longing eyes and aching hearts, were anxiously 
awaiting his return, We do not intend to speak of the violent intrusion 
into the sailor’s home, and the forcible tearing of him away from the sanc- 
tuary of his domestic feelings and affections, not to return for years, nay, 
perhaps, never more to be seen or heard of. We do not intend to enter into 
a desrciption of all the barbarities and violence of this cruel, and inhuman, 
and unchristian practice. These we leave to the imagination and the heart of 
our readers ; we wish now to address ourselves to the reason and intelligence 
of our fellow-countrymen, and to bespeak their attention, while we review 
the arguments of Sir James Graham. 


Sir James defends the right of Impressment as a privilege of the Crown, 
existing from time immemorial, and sanctioned by long custom and ancient 
usage. This privilege he deems more sacred and inviolable than the per- 
sonal liberty of the subject. This privilege he asserts is recognised by the 
common law as part of the rights of the crown, and the uniform usage had 
been supported by statute. Nay, this advocate of the rights of the Crown 
against the personal rights of the subject, had the audacity to declare, that 
this right stood on the same and as strong a ground as the liberties of the 
subject! What! Does Sir James declare that the liberties of English- 
men are derived either from common cr from statute law as their original 
and fountain? Does he assert that the King holds his crown by a right 
and charter, as sacred and inviolable as man holds his freedom? Auda- 
cious assertion! It is by compact, by common assent, by an act of direct 
national recognition, that the King holds his crown. It is the sovereign 
and imperial power of the people that made him King, and it is their obe- 
dience and submission, their reverence of a power which themselves have 
created, that gives him authority and dominion. ‘The election of the peo- 
ple was confirmed by Parliament, and made hereditary in the present 
family. Bat liberty! This no Parliaments, no Kings can confer. It is 
the gift of God to man. It is the right of his nature, and existed anterior 
to the existence of Kings, or Parliaments, of common or of statute law.— 
Kings and Parliaments may infringe upon, and destroy the liberty to which 
all men have a natural and indestructible right ; but all enactments, de- 
crees, or charters conferring or pretending to confer liberties and rights, 
are but acts of restitution of that which tyranny had unjustly taken 
away. Those enactments, those decrees, those charters, are not the 
source of popular liberty. Its oriign is from above, and its foundation in 
the very nature of man, which is divine and celestial. This both Heathen- 
ism and Christendom hare acknowledged, and that assent was confirmed 
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by the Apostle Paul when, speaking of God and the origin of man, before 
the Athenians and in the midst of the Areopagus, he quoted the verse of 
one of their own poets, “ For we are also his offspring,” in which the divine 
origin of men was acknowledged. It is a degradation to assert that the 
liberties of the people of these realms have no stronger basis than the rights 
of the Crown. Parliament has the power of transferring the diadem from 
one head to another, and, by that very right of transference, of curtailin 

or extending the. power of the Crown. This is a distinct, an acknowledged, 
a recognized right. The illustrious house of Brunswick holds. its title to 
the Crown by no other claim than the recognition of the existence of this 
right; but the liberties of Englishmen have a higher origin than either 
the grant of a crowned head, like Magna Charta, or an Act of Parliament, 
like the Bill of Rights. Parliament exists, and the King wears his crown, 
for no other purpose than to protect and defend those rights and liberties; 
and we trust the British people would trample the diadem in the dust, and 
annihilate Parliament, if either became false to that great trust which they have 
inherited, and that sacred and solemn compact which they have entered into 
with the people. 


‘ Now this right of Impressment claimed by the Crown is an interference 
with the right of the subject to protection from cruelty, violence, and assault, 
which oaght not to exist, unless a clear necessity were made out and demon- 
strated. Abandoning, therefore, the first ground, Sir James planted his foot 
upon the higher and more tenable basis of necessity. But Lote did he de- 
monstrate the existence of such necessity? His proof of that necessity was 
an hypothesis. An emergency might arise; a sudden war might come. 
Emergency! A sudden war! What should peace be but a preparation for 
emergency, for sudden war? To a great nation, war should never be sudden. 
It should always be in a state of preparation, in an attitude fit either for 
defence or atack. It should dread no emergencies. Its vigilance and fore- 
sight, its state of perpetual preparedness, should prevent the possibility cf a 
war coming suddenly upon it. There can be’no suddenness where there is 
preparation. And what was the motion of Mr, Buckingham? Why, that 
now, in the midst of profound peace, when 


** Our brows are circled with victorious wreaths, 
Our bruised arms hung up for monuments, 
Our stern alarums changed to merry meetings, 
Our dreadful marches to delightful measures :” 


that now we should prepare for the emergency spoken of, and mature plans 
that would render all future talk about the suddenness of war, and the ne- 
cessity of Impressment, mere superfluity and foolishness. No ministers 
should ever talk about emergencies or suddenness. Nations and ministers 
should never sleep, and then there would be no suddenness. “ Blessed 
are those servants whom the Lord, when. he cometh, shall find watching. 
Amen. I say unto you, that he-will gird himself, and make him sit down to 
meat, and passing will minister to them.” Their loins should always be 
irts, and their lamps ever burning in their hands. What would the people of 
gland have said to Wellington if he had been defeated at Waterloo, and 

in excuse of the deep humiliation and indelible disgrace he should have 
brought upon the name of England, he had pleaded that “an emergency 4 
had come upon him, and that his defeat was owing to “the suddenness” of 
his adversary's attack, and his consequent unpreparedness for action. Who 
would not have rejected with disdain and scorn such.an excuse? and told 
the disgraced Duke and defeated General that his. head must answer for the 
disgrace which his inglorious inactivity had brought, upon the country which 
had trusted its honour and its fame to his, keeping. And what replication 
must England give to a minister who alleged in excuse for the wanton invasion 
of the rights and liberties of the gallant sailors of England, of that brave and 
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hardy race of men, whose home is upon the deep, and who are the bulwark 
and defence of their country, that it was necessary lest an emergency or sudden 
war should arise? Why that there should be no emergency, no suddenness, 
no unlooked for moment of danger. The minister that contemplates the pos 
sibility of emergency, of a time of unpreparedness, contemplates the possibility 
of defeat, disgrace, of national dishonour, of the loss of our freedom and inde- 
pendence, and our ruin as a nation.— Newcastle Press. 

Under the head of “ The Friendly Communicator,” in a subsequent 
portion of this Number, will be found a few Letters on the same sub- 
ject, which we have selected as specimens of more than a hundred 
similar ones, that we have received from various parts of the king- 
dom:—one of them from a gentleman of the highest respectability 
and veracity, whom we have known from our boyhood as one of the 
principal inhabitants of Falmouth, in one extremity of fthe island,— 
and another from a gentleman of equal honour and respectability,— 
now making a short stay in London, but resident, for many years ig 
Whitby, in another extremity of the island;—and the experience of 
both is corroborated by communications from Dover to the Land's End, 
on the South ; from Yarmouth to Banf, on the East: and from Bristol 
and Liverpool to Greenock and Port Glasgow, on the West; while 
almost every creek and harbour, every inlet and bay, at home and 
and abroad, that has ever had the keel of a man-of-war to plough its 
waters, would, if they could speak, bear testimony to some tale of 
horror connected with the odious system of Impressment. 





OPINION OF A PEER OF FRANCE, AS TO THE CONDITION 
OF THE POOR IN ENGLAND. 


[In a very early number of this Review (Vol.— p. 382) we gave a communi- 
cation of the Baron D’'Haussez, one of the ex-ministers of Charles the Tenth af 
France, as to the means for amelicrating the condition of the Poor in that Country. 
And as we are convinced that it is highly beneficial to any Nation to know what 
strangers think of its institutions, when they see them with all the freshness of 
novelty.—We have selected, from his recently published work, on England,—the 


following Chapter on the Condition of the Poor, as one on which his opmions are 
worthy of attention at least.] 





Poverty wears a different form in England than in other countries, but it is 
accompanied by adjuncts which render it more overwhelming for those who 
suffer, and more afflicting for those who observe those sufferings, than in an 
other part of Europe, Subject toa methodical order, the succour destin 
for the English poor is tardy in passing from the hands which distribute to 
those open to receive it. A spirit of charity is more needed in England in 
the distribution of the rates, than a spirit of philanthropy. In many of the 
parishes the poor are the objects of a strange enough speculation. For the 
receipt of a much larger sum than would suffice an intellectual and well di- 
rected charity, a sort of “ Entrepreneur,” or Overseer, undertakes if not to 
oem for the wants, at least to stop complaints, of the indigent. Itis of 
ittle moment whether they be fed or not, provided always, that they complain 
not. And the poor are obliged to submit to this discipline lest they should 
find a redoubled severity and harshness on the part of the overseer following 
quickly on their complaints to a neighbouring magistrate. 


In those parts of England where the Poor Rates are administered without 
the aid ofan “ Entrepreneur,” they are very much diminished in quantity, as 
well in as efficaciousness, by the deductions, in the form of salaries to parish 
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officers, as well as by the inherent vice of the distribution. Idleness is re- 
lieved equally with industry, and simple poverty is aided in the same manner 
as complete destitution. An inquiry is made of how many individuals the 
family consists, and the money is thrown them, to without ascertaining whether 
there is one among them who can contribute to theirown or to their relations’ 
subsistence. It is not considered a matter of reproach, that a tradesman 
should cause the name of his infirm father tobe placed on the list of those 
relieved by the parish, when he has himself the means of supporting him. 
Hence it follows, that double the number relieved in any other country, are 
supported by the English parishes. 


In France, the proportion of those to whom continuous or temporary sup. 
ay is necessary, is as 1 to £5 in the country; and as 1 to 10 in the towns. 
n England, the proportion in the country, is as 1 to 9; and as 1 to 6 in the 
towns. In France, the yearly cost of a pauper’s subsistence, amounts to 24 
francs.* In England, this amounts to 100 francs, or 41, sterling. In France, 
an assessment of 1 franc, 50 centimes, on each individual not participating in 
the relief, would suffice for the maintenance of the poor. In England, this 
assessment would amount to 12 francs, or 10 shillings a head. Neverless, the 
condition of the poor is notso wretched inthe country inwhich the smaller sum is 
levied. Povery is more supportable in France than in England, because it is 
clothed in a peculiar livery, distributed by those who havea care of the poor. 
This dress is always kept in repair by the authorities, and presents nothing revolts 
ing to the eve. In England, on the contrary, poverty traverses the strects in 
worn out Cashmires and silken rags. The rents of an old Indian shawl, 
disclose a nakedness which the garment was destined to concea!, and the er- 
mine, formerly appended to an elegant pelisse, is now trailed through the mud 
by an unfortunate creature, without shoes or stockings, supporting on her 
shrivelled arm a child which sueks her skinny breast; -with the other hand she 
presents to the passenger a bundle of matches in exchange for alms. This is 
one of the means adopted to evade the letter of the law which forbids men- 
dicity, for the pauper thus in selling her matches, places herself under the 
protection of those which favor commerce. This contrast of a clothing once 
worn by opulence, and now borne on the backs of those in the last degree of 
lowliness and misfortune, causes afilic'ing thoughts and melancholy reflections 
to spring up in the mind. 


Poverty is rendered more overwhelming in England, in consequence of the 
privations superinduced by the excessive price of certain objects, which in 
other countries are within the means of the most limited fortune. The poor 
man finds it impossible to supply himself with meat, beer, and coals, happy if 
the wages obtained for his labour, and the relief received from the parish to 
supply the insufficiency of that wages, furnish him with the means to buy 
bread for himself and potatoes for his family. As to commodious habitations, 
for that which may be catled the “comfortable” cf misery, it is found no 
where in England: neither in the cabin of the country labourer, norin the 
cellars or garrets of the towns, where families who perhaps have never seen 
each other before, herd together for a night, mingling their nakedness and 
tears, or, what is still more probable, their imprecations and menaces against 
their more fortunate fellow-creatures. 


Excessive misery sometimes obliges a family to seek in another parish those 
means of industry and existence, which are refused it by its own. But this 
is forbidden ; the sojuron of a single day is not allowed, nor are the unfortu- 
nates permitted to take the necessary repose. Back they must go to those ag 
vations from which they had in vain attempted to escape, to resume those suffer- 
ings which Providence, in creating and uniting society, seems to have pronounced 
against them. 





* In this calculation the expence of Hospitals is net comprised, 
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Thus rich and happy England, England of the nineteenth century, has, 
like Albion of the feudal times, her slavery, her serfs attached to the glebe, 
with even the uncertain perspective of a tardy enfranchisement. 


The sum levied for the relief of the poor exceeds the enormous amount of 
eight millions of pounds sterling, (200 millions of francs). As this burden 
falls only on landed property,® it becomes an overwhelming burden on the 
soil. Yet, no efforts have been made to diminish the amount of the rates by 
distributing them more economically and more rationally. 

Notwithstanding the immense sums spent, mendicity is not entirely extin- 
guished. It is less remarkable than in other countries; but it nevertheless 
exists every where, and among all ages. Upon the frequented routes, as well in 
London as in the country, one meets with robust paupers seeking to excite pity 
by the display of their misery, or their infirmities; asking charity either in 
dull and montonous tones, or in a sharp and loud treble. It is also the 
custom among these creatures to busy themselves in sweeping the crossings ; 
and they all exhibit an importunity, which as it is perhaps to them the easiest ; 
SO is it the most successful talent. 


Country paupers are generally employed in making or repairing roads. The 
condition of class of poor would be greatly ameliorated if some portion of the 
waste lands of each parish were delivered over to their industrious cultiva- 
tion. 

It cannot be contested that the very considerable sum which is devoted in 
England to the support of the poor and to the extinction of Mendicity, does 
nut produce the desired effect ; whilst in France, at a less expence, and with 
a less systematic distribution, more good is effected, and effected too in a bet- 
ter manner than in England. 





PETITION OF PETER GORDON, ESQ. FOR ENQUIRY INTO 
VARIOUS ACTS OF INJUSTICE IN INDIA. 


[As there may be some who would imagine, from the glowing description of 
the East India Company's beneficent rule in the East, so poetically pourtrayed 
by the honorable and learned Secretary for the India Board, Mr. Macauley,—that 
the public administration of affairs in that happy country, was, like its climate, 
characterized by perpetual sunshine. We subjoin, for the information of such 
persons, a copy of a Petition, placed, during the present Session of Parliament, in 
the hands of the President of the India Board, for presentation to the House— 
but, never, as far as we can trace, yet laid upon its table. We know a great many 
of the facts stated in Mr. Gordon’s Petition to be true, and we have no reason to 
doubt the accuracy of his statements, as to any of those which do not come within 
our actual knowledge. Mr. Gordon we believe to be a perfectly honorable as well 
as an intelligent and benevolent man—and few have laboured more zealously than 
he has done for the public good. Let our readers peruse his petition, and they 
will see in it a striking chapter in the history of that Indian Government, which 
Mr. Macauley lauds so eloquently ; but one effect of whose administration, he was 
himself obliged to admit, was this, that it has left the unhappy millions, over 
whom their rule extended, in the condition, in his own expressive language, of 
ma) the most oppressed and heavily taxed people upon the face of the whole 
earth. 


eee 


To the Honourable the House of Commons of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, in Parliament assembled, the Humble Petition of 


Peter Gordon, of the City of Calcutta, in the East Indies, mariner and 
merchaut: sheweth, 


That, ever since the year 1810, your Petitioner has been trading from the port 
of Calcutta to various parts of the world: in the course of his voyages he attempted 





* This isa mistake. It falls heavily on householders, though it does not in 
anywise touch funded property. 
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to open a commercial intercourse with Japan, Kamschatka, and Kiachta, and>was 
the first navigator who carried the British flag into the sea of Ochotsk. | Your 
Petitioner remained in Siberia a year selling his cargo, and then from want of 
conveyance by sea, returned overland, round Asia, to Calcutta, and resimed his 
occupation, trading from Calcutta to various countries. 


That, in the year 1823, your Petitioner, in pursuit of his ordinary commercial 
avocation, proceeded from Calcutta to Southern India, in connection with the 
mercantile firm of Messrs James Scott and Company of Calcutta, a house of thé 
standi.g of half a century, which had a large amount of fixed and floating capital 
invested in the South of India, chiefly in fisheries and other contracts with the 
Government: of his Majesty at Ceylon, and of the East India Company in Madras, 
On the cortinent of India, and in the island of Ceylon, your Petitioner was 
engaged in the inspection and management of several of the conch-shell fisheries, 
there rented out as Royalties, under leases and licences in his own name, together 
with some extensive contracts for victualling his Majesty’s naval and military 
forces at Ceylon; and he engaged in several other commercial undertakings, 
having establishments and agents throughout Ceylon and the adjacent coasts of 
Southern India, for carrying on these numerous and extens ve enterprises. ‘Your 
Petitioner himself being a lessee under the Company, and, therefore, entitled to 
reside and be protected: in fact, he was an agent of the Company’s Government, 
and the Board of Revenue explicitly and specially declared that he should be 
protected for having materially raised the revenue derived from the fisheries. 


Many thousand pounds sterling had been sunk by Messrs Scott and Company in 
erecting the only flour and doughing mills in India, with very extensive bakehouses, 
and other buildings, which were under the superintendence of your Petitioner, 
for the sole purpose of supplying His Majesty’s squadron with fiesh bread and 
new biscuit, in the moist, insalubrious climate of Trincomale. This Navy 
Victualling concern, being utterly unprofitable, except during the periods of Naval 
warfare, could not be disposed of on any terms, on an emergency, not even for the 
one-thirtieth part of the sum it had cost. In like manner, the other engagements 
which your Petitioner had embarked in, eould not be suddenly wouud up or 
discontinued without ruinous loss, amounting toa total sacrifice of the property 
embarked in them: for instance, in opposition to other bidders, your Petitioner 
paid extraordinary high rents for the fisheries, and instead of engaging for them 
only for one year, he took them on triennal leases, trusting to their improvement, 
chiefly by means of paying liberal wages to free labourers, instead of applying 
thumbscrews and other such tortures to the miserable victims of the system of 
coercion, which he found in full force under the Company’s Government, as will 
be seen by the evidence of your Petitioner and other witnesses, taken before the 
Select Committee of your Honourable House, on the affairs of the East India 
Company, in the Session of 1830-31; and, although part of the evidence which 
your Petitioner gave before that Committee has not been printed, it was ordered 
to be recorded on the minutes of the Committee, until the subject of Slavery in 
India should come before the Committee, a period which it appears has never 
arrived. 


That, your Petitioner craves leave to refer to the evidence so taken before the 
Select Committee of your Honourable House. 


That your Petitioner, while thus employed in Southern India, fully confiding in 
the correctness of every claim, made on him by the Government officers, paid all 
customs and duties with which he was charged until, at Ramnad, the Native 
servants of the Customhouse illegally demanded Sea Import Duty on some British 
Iron which in fact was free from duty, and was accompanied with an actval permit 
from Madras, declaring it free of duty; this glaring imposition caused your Peti- 
tioner to search out the Tariff and to examine it; which proved to be a work of 
incredible difficulty, and extremely displeasing to the Customhouse and other 
revenue authorities of Madras. The inspection of the book of rates in the Tamil 
language shewed, that your Petitioner had been paying imposts on various articles, 
exceeding double the legal duties ; whereupon your Petitioner immediately applied 
for redress ; but, although more than eight years have elapsed, neither reply nor 
redress has yet been received. Other illegal practises caused your Petitioner to 
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make frequent complaints of the conduct of subordinate officers of the revenue to 
their immediate superiors. 


That counter complaints were pretended by the revenue officers, against your 
Petitioner, and also against his fishermen, divers, boatmen, and other servants) 
with their families, great numbers of whom were most unjustly and inhumanly 
tortured, beaten, imprisoned, and robbed, with a view to deter them and others 
from entering into or continuing in the service of your Petitioner. Even the mere 
neighbours of your petitioner were persecuted ! hese atrocities extended to the 
arrest of the entire population in various villages, to inflicting the excruciating 
torture of the Kiitee or thumbscrew, simultaneously, on the men of three entire 
hamlets. One of the frivolous complaints made against your Petitioner was, that 
when he took charge of the Ramnad fishery there were but three hundred divers 
and that in the course of one year he had increased their number to three thousand’ 
a fact which was almost true to the letter, and on which your Petitioner is willing, 
to rest the character of his conduct towards these slaves, whose services he had 
hired from the East India Company’s Government, without any one provision in 
their favour, as may be seen by calling for the lease of that fishery, by which the 


divers and their boats were unreservedly placed under the orders of your Peti- 
tioner. 


That, in the Government of Madras, formerly the magistracy was separate from 
the revenue department, but, of late years, in the interior, the revenue officers are 
the only police officers and magistrates: taking advantage of this sad combination 
of the most opposite characters in the same person, the revenue police authonties 
of the Zillah of Madura secr.tly denounced your Petitioner to the Company's 
Government at Fort St. George, under the vague appellation of ‘an improper 
person to be in the country.” The consequence of this secret and malicious accur 
sation was, that your petitioner was called from the interior to the capital, ats 
great loss and inconvenience to himself and his concern. Immediately on bis 
arrival at the town of Madras, it was intimated to him that he might command the 
only frigate in the navy of India, which, although declined by your Petitioner, 


sufficiently proves the groundless nature of the accusation which had been made 
against him. 


That, during the monsoon, your Petitioner remained at Madras in constant 
eorrespondence with Sir Thomas Munro's Government in the revenue and judicial 
department; during which interval, Sir Thomas Munro, contrary to the established 
usage of the government, and from a sense of the information to be derived from 
your Petitioner’s knowledge and experience, permitted the newspaper press to 
publish your Petitioner’s strongest views of the state of the Madras country ; and 
your Petitioner sheweth, as a further proof of the same sentiments, that Sir 
Thomas Munro, even directed that the draft of a law for the Customs should be 
shown to your Petitioner, for his observations upon it, previous to its enactment. 


That, on the opening of the season, as usual, the partners in Calcutta sent one 
of their ships to Madras, with provisions, which was to return with the produce of 
the fisheries and other merchandize collected in Ceylon and cther parts of the 
South of India. Your Petitioner embarked on this ship, in pursuit of his usual 
business, with the full knowledge of the Madras authorities and with every 
necessary sanction. He proceeded in her to his Navy Victualling establishment 
at Trincomaie: from thence, your Petitioner proceeded by land, through Candy to 
Colombo and Manaar to his establishment at Remnad; that during your Peti- 
tioner’s stay at Ceylon; Sir Thomas Munro died, that about a month after, yout 
Petitioner had returned to Ramnad, and while closing his concerns with the view 
of returning to Madras and Calcutta, as soon as the season would permit one of 
his small vessels to make the passage, your Petitioner was most unexpected 
arrested, without any legal cause or specific warrant, and he was forcibly restraine 
from visiting either his boat or his office, and thus remaining confined without 


access to his papers or his clothes, he was exposed to the public gaze, as a prisoner, 
in the Police Office, at Ramnad, and treated with the utmost insult, mockery, and 
brutality by the Police, against whose cruelties and extortions, your Petitioner 
had been making just complaints for the period of about four years. From 
Ramnad, your Petitioner was marched on foot against all law, policy, and practice, 
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sixty miles into the interior; he was forced to march from day to day, even under 
the sultry heat of noon, and on Sunday, exposed to insult which cannot be 
imagined or described, surrounded not only by the regular police armed with 
swords and daggers, but also by a posse of the village police, consisting of watch= 
men and others armed with sticks, poles, clubs, and every variety and size of’ 
bludgeons. During the march, three rupees were tendered to your Petitioner as 
an allowance to him as a prisoner, at the rate of about one shilling per mn 
although, at that same time, as renter of the Chank fishery in the adjacent zill 
of Tinnevelly, your Petitioner was then paying to the same Madras Government 
about twenty guineas per day, direct rent by contract, besides indirect taxes of ve 
great amount. After three days’ march, your Petitioner arrived at Madura, an 
instead of being taken into an open court, he was conducted through a crowd of 
armed men, the bodyguard of the magistrate, into a bathing room, in which the 
Justice of the Peace for the county was swimming. Here your Petitioner was 
interrogated about being in the country, and told, for the first time, that he had 
been removed the year before, on the ground that he was an improper person to be 
in the country; he declined replying to any interrogatories, until a warrant 
specifying some cause or other for the arrest of his person should have been 
exhibited to him, on which the Collector Magistrate placed your Petitioner in the 
most strict confinement, four swordsmen being withinside the room in which the 
Petitioner was confined, and even the Clerk of the Magistrate was not allowed 
access to your Petitioner, who was cut off from all personal intercourse, though 
unaccused, for having merely reported to the proper authorities, the excessive 
tyrannies practised in the interior, on those natives whose interests were identical 
with the interests of your Petitioner. 

That, after the Government at Madras had directed the local authorities, at 
Madura, to release your Petitioner from confinement ; yet, still, in violation of aR 
law and justice, your Petitioner was dragged by a crowd of armed men from his 
prison into the presence of the Magistrates, who were surrounded with armed men; 
here, your Petitioner was kept outside the threshold, collared, and shoved about, 
by the Peons, spit at by the Joint-Magistrate, and interrogated as to the authority 
by which he was in India, and in the interior of India,—whether or no he was 
there under authority of the Act of the 53rd of George the Third, chap. 155,—to 
all which interrogatories your Petitioner refused to reply, knowing that the sole 
object was tofind out some point on which, from memory, without the aid of advice 
or books, your Petitioner might be unable to adduce sufficient authority for 
residing in the district: your Petitioner signed a paper of proceedings in Court, 
and was then permitted to return to his prison. 

Your Petitioner was thus illegally and against his will kept at Madura two 
months, when the Magistrate’s clerk told him that he was nota prisoner; but 
your Petitioner was unable to obtain any discharge, and applied several days in 
vain for a passport to Madras; at length a passport was obtained, but only to 
return to Ramnad, the place at which it had been contended he might not and 
ouglt not to reside. Every application made for a passport to Madras was 
ineffectual, as it was known that your Petitioner purposed to complain to the 
King’s Court at Madras. 

That although your Petitioner has been in other instances, as a Prisoner of War, 
chained and thumbscrewed by the Gendarmes of France for disliking their dun- 
geons, and although he has also been driven along the frontier posts of Russia, by 
Cossacks, in spite of the utmost regularity in his passport; your Petitioner can 
truly aver that neither in these nor in any other occasion of his life has he ever 
been treated with any thing approachirg to the eruelty, brutality, and insult, with 
which he was treated during the period of his imprisonment by the authorities of 
Madura. 

That in compliance with the direction of the supreme Government in India your 
Petitioner returned from India to England, at the close of the year 1830 in order 
to apply to the Court of Directors of the East India Company, as the only authe- 
rity empowered to grant redress. 


That, the Court of Directors has refused your Petitioner all kind of redrese. 
That, until the present time, during a period of more than five years, your Peti 
tioner has made every effort in his power to ascertain the cause of his arrest, and to 
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make frequent complaints of the conduct of subordinate officers of the revenue to 
their immediate superiors. 


That counter complaints were pretended by the revenue officers, against your 
Petitioner, and also against his fishermen, divers, boatmen, and other servants, 
with their families, great numbers of whom were most unjustly and inhumanly 
tortured, beaten, imprisoned, and robbed, with a view to deter them and others 
from entering into or continuing in the service of your Petitioner. Even the mere 
neighbours of your petitioner were persecuted! ‘Uhese atrocities extended to the 
arrest of the entire population in various villages, to inflicting the excruciating 
torture of the Kiitee or thumbscrew, simultaneously, on the men of three entire 
hamlets. One of the frivolous complaints made against your Petitioner was, that 
when he took charge of the Ramnad fishery there were but three hundred divers 
and that in the course of one year he had increased their number to three thousand’ 
a fact which was almost true to the letter, and on which your Petitioner is willing, 
to rest the character of his conduct towards these slaves, whose services he had 
hired from the East India Company’s Government, without any one provision in 
their favour, as may be seen by calling for the lease of that fishery, by which the 


divers and their boats were unreservedly placed under the orders of your Peti- 
tioner. 


That, in the Government of Madras, formerly the magistracy was separate from 
the revenue department, but, of late years, in the interior, the revenue officers are 
the only police officers and magistrates: taking advantage of this sad combination 
of the most opposite characters in the same person, the revenue police authorities 
of the Zillah of Madura secy-tly denounced your Petitioner to the Company's 
Government at Fort St. George, under the vague appellation of ‘an improper 
person to be in the country.” The consequence of this secret and malicious aceur 
sation was, that your petitioner was called from the intevior to the capital, ate 
great loss and inconvenience to himself and his concern. Immediately on his 
arrival at the town of Madras, it was intimated to him that he might command the 
only frigate in the navy of India, which, although declined by your Petitioner, 


sufficiently proves the groundless nature of the accusation which had been made 
against him. 


That, during the monsoon, your Petitioner remained at Madras in constant 
eorrespondence with Sir Thomas Munro’s Government in the revenue and judicial 
department; during which interval, Sir Thomas Munro, contrary to the established 
usage of the government, and from a sense of the information to be derived from 
your Petitioner’s knowledge and experience, permitted the newspaper press to 
publish your Petitioner’s strongest views of the state of the Madras country ; and 
your Petitioner sheweth, as a further proof of the same sentiments, that Sir 
Thomas Munro, even directed that the draft of a law for the Customs should be 
shown to your Petitioner, for his observations upon it, previous to its enactment. 


That, on the opening of the season, as usual, the partners in Calcutta sent one 
of their ships to Madras, with provisions, which was to return with the produce of 
the fisheries and other merchandize collected in Ceylon and cther parts of the 
South of India. Your Petitioner embarked on this ship, in pursuit of his usual 
business, with the full knowledge of the Madras authorities and with every 
necessary sanction. He proceeded in her to his Navy Victualling establishment 
at Trincomaie: from thence, your Petitioner proceeded by land, through Candy to 
Colombo and Manaar to his establishment at Ramnad; that during your Peti- 
tioner’s stay at Ceylon; Sir Thomas Munro died, that about a month after, yout 
Petitioner had returned to Ramnad, and while closing his concerns with the view 
of returning to Madras and Calcutta, as soon as the season would permit one of 
his small vessels to make the passage, your Petitioner was most unexpected! 
arrested, without any legal cause or specific warrant, and he was forcibly restraine 
from visiting either his boat or his office, and thus remaining confined withous 
access to his papers or his clothes, he was exposed to the public gaze, as a prisoner, 
in the Police Office, at Ramnad, and treated with the utmost insult, mockery, and 
brutality by the Police, against whose cruelties and extortions, your Petitioner 
had been making just complaints for the pericd of about four years. From 
Ramnad, your Petitioner was marched on foot against all law, policy, and practiog, 
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sixty wiles into the interior; he was forced to march from day to day, even under 
the sultry heat of noon, and on Sunday, exposed to insult which cannot be 
imagined or described, surrounded not only by the regular police armed with 
swords and daggers, but also by a posse of the village police, consisting of watch 
men and others armed with sticks, poles, clubs, and every variety and size of 
bludgeons. During the march, three rupees were tendered to your Petitioner ag 
an allowance to him as a prisoner, at the rate of about one shilling per day, 
although, at that same time, as renter of the Chank fishery in the adjacent zillah . 
of Tinnevelly, your Petitioner was then paying to the same Madras Government 
about twenty guineas per day, direct rent by contract, besides indirect taxes of ve 
great amount. After three days’ march, your Petitioner arrived at Madura, and 
instead of being taken into an open court, he was conducted through a crowd of 
armed men, the bodyguard of the magistrate, into a bathing room, in which the 
Justice of the Peace for the county was swimming. Here your Petitioner was 
interrogated about being in the country, and told, for the first time, that he had 
been removed the year before, on the ground that he was an improper person to be 
in the country; he declined replying to any interrogatories, until a warrant 
specifying some cause or other for the arrest of his person should have been 
exhibited to him, on which the Collector Magistrate placed your Petitioner in the 
most strict confinement, four swordsmen being withinside the room in which the 
Petitioner was confined, and even the Clerk of the Magistrate was not allowed 
access to your Petitioner, who was cut off from all personal intercourse, though 
unacecused, for having merely reported to the proper authorities, the excessive 
tyrannies practised in the interior, on those natives whose interests were identical 
with the interests of your Petitioner. 

That, after the Government at Madras had directed the local authorities, at 
Madura, to release your Petitioner from confinement ; yet, still, in violation of aft 
law and justice, your Petitioner was dragged by a crowd of armed men from his 
prison into the presence of the Magistrates, who were surrounded with armed men; 
here, your Petitioner was kept outside the threshold, collared, and shoved about, 
by the Peons, spit at by the Joint-Magistrate, and interrogated as to the authority 
by which he was in India, and in the interior of India,—whether or no he was 
there under authority of the Act of the 53rd of George the Third, chap. 155,—to 
all which interrogatories your Petitioner refused to reply, knowing that the sole 
object was tofind out some point on which, from memory, without the aid of advice 
or books, your Petitioner might be unable to adduce sufficient authority for 
residing in the district: your Petitioner signed a paper of proceedings in Court, 
and was then permitted to return to his prison. 

Your Petitioner was thus illegally and against his will kept at Madura two 
months, when the Magistrate’s clerk told him that he was nota prisoner; but 
your Petitioner was unable to obtain any discharge, and applied several days in 
vain for a passport to Madras; at length a passport was obtained, but only to 
return to Ramnad, the place at which it had been contended he might not and 
ouglt not to reside. Every application made for a passport to Madras was 
ineffectual, as it was known that your Petitioner purposed to complain to the 
King’s Court at Madras. 

That although your Petitioner has been in other instances, as a Prisoner of War, 
chained and thumbscrewed by the Gendarmes of France for disliking their dun- 
geons, and although he has also been driven along the frontier posts of Russia, by 
Cossacks, in spite of the utmost regularity in his passport; your Petitioner can 
truly aver that neither in these nor in any other occasion of his life has he ever 
been treated with any thing approachirg to the cruelty, brutality, and insult, with 
which he was treated during the period of his imprisonment by the authorities of 
Madura. 

That in compliance with the direction of the supreme Government in India your 
Petitioner returned from India to England, et the close of the year 1830 in order 
to apply to the Court of Directors of the East India Company, as the only autho- 
rity empowered to grant redress. 

That, the Court of Directors has refused your Petitioner all hind of redrese. 

That, until the present time, during a period of more than five years, your Peti 
tioner has made every effort in his power to ascertain the cause of his arrest, and to 
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become accquainted with the proceedings which took place between the magistrate 
and the Government of Madras, as to his case, but hitherto, both in India and in 
England, the East India Company's Governmenthasrefused every application 
Sor information as to the proceedings connected with the arrest of your Petitioner. 


That the firm of James Scott and Company had twenty sail of vessels and half 
& million pounds sterling of merchandize and property continually afloat; but the 
sudden and wanton destruction of a chief branch of their trade, their concern in 
Southern India, which was entirely under the management of your Petitioner, has 
mainly contributed to reduce them to a state of insolvency, and thereby caused a 
loss to their correspondents, so that far from your Petitioner being the sole sufferer, 
many other persons, Natives as well as Europeans, merchants, officers, private 
persons, widows and orphans, chiefly inhabitants of Bengal, not to speak of the 
thousands of families of divers, diggers, and others in Southern India who flocked 
into the service of your Petitioner, are deprived not only of their employment but 
also of their hard-earned and well-merited livelihood, by a gross violation of the 
first principle of justice in the illegal and wanton arrest of your Petitioner, when 
intent only on prosecuting the fisheries which he had hired at heavy rents from the 
Government of Madras. 


That, in India, the law does not extend to the magistrate who abuses his 
trust, and the King’s Courts have not any jurisdiction in matters connected with 
the revenue, nor with the East India Company, in its exercises of delegated 
sovereignty, therefore the ordinary course of justice being obstructed, and the 
executive Government of India having refused to investigate this case of illegal 
arrest and false imprisonment, your Petitioner has no means of redress except 
through your Honourable House. That your Petitioner, on intreating your 
Honourable House to refer to the evidence given by himself and others before 


the committee of your house, of the affairs of India in the Sessions of 1830 and 
4831, most humbly prays, 


That your Honourable House will be pleased to order to be laid before it 
copies of all papers and proceedings relating to your Petitioner, and also to his 
partners and agents, as well as to the revenue-farms under Madras rented by 
your Petitioner, his Partners, or Agents, from the year 1823 up to the latest 
period ; 

And, that your Honourable House will be pleased to cause such investigation 
to be made, and such means of redress to be afforded to your Petitioner in respect 
of his illegal arrest and imprisonment, his pecuniary losses, and the annoyance 
and yexation to which he has been subjected through the oppressive and illegal 
conduct of the East India Company and its agents, during a period of more than 
nine years, as your Honourable House in its wisdom shall see fit. 


And your Petitioner, as in duty bound, will ever pray. 
PETER GORDON. 


PETITION OF THE REV. J. W. MASSIE AGAINST IMPOSING 
A CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT ON INDIA. 


[Our own opinions on the subject have been freely and fully given im the course 
of the debates.—But as we know Mr. Massie to be a man of extensive information 
as well as sound judgment—of the most disinterested purity of -zeal, and un- 
blemished character for honor and impartiality,—-no factious demagogue, or vio- 
lent partizan,—but a meek and fervent Christian, and a liberal and upright man. 
We give his Petition at length, as it presents, in a brief yet convincing form, the 
facts and reasons on which his opposition is purely and honestly founded,’ and 
contains in short the whole view of the case.] Bees ' 








To the Right Honourable and Honourable the Commons of the United 
_ Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland in Parliiment assembled. The 
humble Pefition of the undersigned respectfully showeth, 
That your Petitioner would humbly represent to your honourable House, that 
he has resided in India for several years, and has taken an active-part in seeking 
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to diffuse general knowledge and Christian principle among the mhabitants of 
Hindoostan; has examined the bearing which the present system of chaplains, 
arch-deacons, and bishops, already existing in India, has upon the moral im- 
provement and religious state of the natives of that country; and, from personal 
observation, has been led to look forward with some apprehension for the liberty 
of conscience, the purity of religion, and the promotion of general improvement, 
if any increase shall be made to the present Ecclesiastical Establishment, to the 


number of its dignitaries, or its pecuniary emoluments, at the expense either of’ 


the Home Treasury, or the Colonial revenue of the natioa. That the principles 
of true religion, involving the duty which mankind owes to the Great God, should 
be deemed the paramount concern of each person for himself; that, while to God 


only is man responsible for the opinions he holds, he is under solemn obligation. 
to examine and choose for himself; that, as no man can answer for another, so. 


none should dictate to another what should be his creed or ritual. That, since 
Christianity is presented in an appeal to every man’s conscience and unserstand-. 
ing, it can only be propagated by voluntary efforts, and diffused by such instrue, 
ments as are congenial to its character and principles, The pericd of greatest 
extension and prosperity for the Christian religion, was previous to the reign of 
Constantine, when not only the patronage of the State was withheld from the 
Church, but the influence of Government was exerted against her most active 
labourers. Within the last fifty years, the greatest amount of exertion and of 
practical good for the diffusion of the Christian faith has been effected by secta- 
rian divisions of the community, who were neither countenanced by Government, 
nor connected with the Established Church. Diocesan Episcopacy, where the 
lords thereof have been most numerous, has not anywhere proved very successful 
in proselyting converts, or in effectually diffusing the principles professedly en- 
tertained. Wherever clerical dignitaries have been appointed by secular autho- 
rity, and supported by legalized exactions, adisposition to rule over the conscience 
of men, to dictate to, rather than instruct, the people, has been displayed—an 
alienation between people and pastor has ensued—the parade of worldly splen- 

dour and of official distinctions has followed, and the worthless and inefficient 
have become the state hirelings, aud proved the guilty and hurtful opponents of 
knowledge, truth, and benevolence. 


Christianity is founded upon doctrines which are the subjects of opinion and 
conscientious belief, and upon truths which are submitted to the understanding, 
and which influence the heart. The manner in which these are received and 
regarded will ever distic guish into communities the proselytes of the divers forms 
and authorities recognised in religion. It is the duty, and should be the privi- 
lege, of every such community, to choose and support their own office-bearers and 
observances, their instructors and accommodations: nor is there any principle, in 
justice, by which they are warranted to expect other communities, of hostile per- 
suasions, to aid them, far less to enforce by enactment involuntary support at the 
expense of others. 


The nominal Christians, in India, may be thus enumerated :—First, the few 
thousands of British Military; secondly, the still smaller number of Company’s 
civil servants; thirdly, a number yet more limited of charter merchants, or li- 
censed settlers; fourthly, most of the Indo-Britons, perhaps three hundred thou- 
sand; fifthly, native Christians of all classes, who may not exceed seven hundred 
thousand. Now, even at home, or in Europe, British soldiers are not subject to 
diocesan oversight; besides, many of them are Roman Catholics, or of 
other denominations. .The Company’s civilians are some of them Presbyterians, 
and some are Dissenters of other names; and all of them, if they wish religious 
instruction or ecclesiastical officials, are well able to pay for them; the same re- 
mark may be applied to the merchants and traders, Ifeach or bath classes 
wish to have a bishop at every station, there cau be no objection, provided they 
will sustain the expenditure from their own resources. The greatest proportion 
of Indo-Britons are Roman Catholics, and support their own clergy without aid 
from the State; so also do the native Roman Catholics, as wel] as the people 
called Syrian Christians in the country of Travancore. Besides whom, there are, 
probably, not ten thousand: natives connected with Protestant churches, and the 
most of these belong to Dissenting bodies. The Protestant Indo-Britons are also 
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few in number, though daily increasing, and might find teachers among them. 
selves. 


That your petitioner would respectfully represent, that, if a Parliamentary 
Episcopacy be introduced among the people, evil feeling, mutual jealousies, and 
secular advantages, will corrupt their princip:es, and oppose the spreading of true 
Christianity. Your petitioner, having learned that it is the intention of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government to increase the Episcopal order by appointing suffragan 
bishops for Madras and Bombay, and by other offices of hierarchical gradation in 
the Church of England, by law established, begs most anxiously to urge upon the 
consideration of your honourable House that Oriental habits easily grow upon 
men, and upon none more readily than upon Churchmen, when brought under 
their influence; that pomp, parade, and ostentation, are most incongenial with 
the spirit of Christian simplicity; that the habits and customs characteristic of 
Oriental countries, when added to the pomp and circumstance of prelatic dignity, 
so far from rendering any increase of the Episcopal order in India a benefit to 
Christianity, is calculated both to injure the men who may be exalted, and to 
misrepresent the truth and simplicity of the Gospel, and to exercise a seductive 
influence on unprincipled natives; which, while it may attract a large influx of 
nominal possessors, may deceive and ruin the souls of many. 


Your petitioner would therefore pray, that no Ecclesiastical Establishment may 
be sanctioned Ly your Honourable House for the British possessions in India, 


J. W. MASSIE, Minister of Plunket-Street Chapel, Dublin. 





LINES 
ACCOMPANYING A DONATION FOR THE EXILED POLES. 


Presented to Mr. Buckingham, from a Lady, at the Public Mecting, at 
Exeter Hall, on Monday, Aug. 19th, 1833. 


A spirit dwelleth in the universe, 

Pervading nature; throughout earth and sky, 

And boundless ocean, and the hues diverse 

Of trees, and plants, and flowers, that beautify 

The fertile earth; through the diversity 

Of living creatures ;—and the stars, that shine 

Like gems upon the lucid _— 

Of Heaven, when twilight marks the day's decline ; 
In all created things, dwelleth a spark divine. 


The spirit is Liberty—the overtlowing 

Fountain of good; whereat the thirsty mind 

May drink immortal draughts, and thereby growing 
Strong, to resist Oppression, it may bind 

Fierce Tyranny—and Bigotry shall find 

It hath no power to quench that spirit’s light; 

It cannot stand—but, to despair consign'd, 

Shall shrink before its irresistible might 

As, at the sun's approach, vanish the shades of night. 


The spirit in its glory hath descended 

Upon Sarmatia’s heroes ;—they are now 
Oppress'd and tortured, but they have defended 
Their rights and country gloriously; and though 
They have not conquered, let them feed the glow 
Of l'reedem in their hearts, and they shall see 
The day is near, when Tyranny must bow 

To their exalted worth ; and they shall be 
Free—as the winds of Heaven: - unalterably free. 

































For Liberty is making swift advances 

Within the minds of men; and Reason’s call 
Is heard triumphantly, amidst the chances 
That rule the rise of nations, and their fall ; 
And, finally, she wiil prevail o'er all 

That now are leagued against her; and the cry 
Of tyrants and oppressors, in their fall, 

Will not be heard, amid the exuitings high, 
Of nations whose rejoicings fill the arched sky. 


And they, who, when their country had remained 

A prey unto the Tyrant, scorned to stay, 

His proffered honours and rewards disdained, 

And rather chose to wander far away, 

To suffer pain and want, without a ray 

Of consolation, save the immortal beam 

Of conscious rectitude to be their stay ; 

"Tis their high actions that have roused the gleam 

Of thought, and have increased it to a mighty stream, 


Which sweeping on, and more extensive growing, 

In time shall fill the earth, which shall be free ; 

The baleful weeds of evil overflowing, 

And goodness shall prevail exultingly. 

The gratitude of nations, then, shall be 

Given to those heroes, who have fought so well, 
Braving the storm and peril fearlessly ; 

Their names shall be the hallowed sounds, that tell 

Of good triumphant, sounding dark Oppression’s knell. 


Immortal Patriots! if, in sympathy, 
‘Though in far distant lands by strangers shewn, 
A deep-felt joy unto the soul there be; 
Know there are hearts that would have freely flown 
To your relief, and there are some, alone, 
Whom the world knows not, who most cheerfully 
(if your exalted spirits might have known 
Prosperity and happiness) would die 
For noble hearts, that grace the name of Liberty. 
16h August, 1833. Anna. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


—_ 


We have received the letter of “ A Mrcnanic” at Newport Pagnel, 
whose style und language speak as forcibly in favour of his head as the sen- 
timents they convey do honour to his heart. We are proud of such readers, 
and are glad to find they are rapidly increasing in all quarters of the king- 
dom. We will attend to his wishes respecting the sketch of the late patriot 
und philanthropist, Mr. Wilberforce, during the recess, if possible. Several 
Communications of various Correspondents are unavoidably deferred for 
want of room, but will appear hereafter. 
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THE FRIENDLY COMMUNICATOR. 





Srr, North of England, Aug. 15, 1833. 


The conduct of the House of Commons must satisfy all reflecting per- 
sons that the people of England, Scotland, and Ireland, ought to have a better 
understanding with the Members they send to Parliament at the next General 
Election. If they have not pledges on the following questions, they certainly 
should have the sentiments of the candidates at least :— 


1. Vote by Ballot. 

2. Extension of the Franchise. 

3. Triennial Parliaments. 

4. Reform in the House of Lords. 


The absurdity of having hereditary legislators is too evident to require any 
observation. ‘To make the Upper House useful, its members should be elected 
from the Lower House. 


5. Abolition of the Law of Primogeniture. 


Until this iniquitous law be repealed, the public will always have the 
youngest sons of the aristocracy quartered upon them. 


6. Admission at all times of corn, cattle, and other articles of food, on pay- 
ment of fixed but moderate duties. 


On comparing the prices of corn and animal food in this country and en the 
continent, it will be perceived that we du not pay the landed interest such a 
heavy tax on our bread (enormous as it undoubtedly is) as upon the butchers’ 
meat we consume. 


7. The immediate abolition of sinecures and unmerited pensions, and a 
reduction of such pensions as, on examination, may be found to be excessive. 


8. A rigid investigation into the Customs, Excise, Judicial, and all other 
Civil Departments of the State, with a view of getting rid of all useless offi- 
cers, and reducing the salaries of the rest to the fair value of their services. 


9. To fill up all vacancies in the Army and Navy from the half-pay lists, 
and to require all officers on half-pay to reside at least nine months in every 
year in the United Kingdom, so that their pensions may be less burthensome 
to the public and their services available if needed. 


10. To repeal the Legacy Tax, or apply it also to real property. 


11. To compel the Fundholders to contribute towards the exigencies of the 
State. 

12. The impeachment of the Ex-Tory Ministers for plunging the nation 
unnecessarily into debt, and afterwards increasing that debt by returning to a 
metallic currency, thereby sacrificing the industry of the country to the 
monied interest, for the purpose of benefitting themselves individually—and 
for surrendering the Commercial Interests of England to aggrandise Russia. 


13. A Law Reform, both as regards. expense, and making the Laws more 
for conformable to equity and common sense. 


It is in vain to expect a moral population whilst Law is on! 


3 another name 
a licence to authorize one man to rob another. 7 


44. A measure to prevent British subjects from holdin 
(except for purposes of trade,) or investing their money 


greal property abroad, 
in foreign funds. 
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The want of such a law is giving foreign nations a most dangerous influence 
inthis kingdom. Many British subjects have more interest in the prosperity 
of foreign powers than they have in that of their own country. Englund’s 
greatest enemies are British subjects with foreign interests. 


OBSERVER. 





LETTER TO EARL GREY ON THE PRESBYTERIAN POPU- 
LATION OF IRELAND. 

My Lorp, Belfast, August 17, 1833, ¥ 
A writer in Number XXVI. of The Parliamentary Review, who signed 

himself “A Resipent in Iretanp,” will lead your Lordship, if you confide 

in him, into several mistakes respecting the Presbyterian population of this 

country. Whether his mis-statements have arisen from inadvertence or design 

I do not pretend to know, but I unhesitatingly aver that his communication 

contains different errors. 


In directing your Lordship’s attention to “the Presbytery of Antrim, the 
Synod of Munster, and the Remonstrant Synod,” (page 376,) he estimated 
the ministers of these bodies at 60 ; the congregations at 40; and the “ com- 
munity,” by which he means, as I suppose, the number of souls under their 
care, at 4,000. As the congregations of these Synods are situated in very 
different parts of the Island, some of them being in Cork, and others near the 
Giants’ Causeway, I am not, at present, prepared to give a correct return of 
the “community” of the whole of them; but I know a number of them so 
intimately, as to be able to caution your Lordship against the ecclesiastical 
arithmetic of this anonymous writer. Without dread of contradiction, I will 
venture to assert, that in the Remonstrant congregations of Newry, Banbridge, 
and Dromore alone, there is a “community” of more than 4,000. In the 
Remonstrant congregations of Dunmurry, Moneyrea, and Greyabbey, there is 
a “community” of 4,000. In the Remonstrant congregations of Crumlin, 
Ballycarry, and Templepatrick, there is a “ community” of 4,000. In the first 
and second congregations of Belfast, and the congregation of Larne, of the 
Presbytery of Antrim, there is a “ community” of 4,000 Here is a “‘ come 
munity” of 16,000 in on/y twelve congregations, and there are several other 
congregations which approach to these in population. From what motive 
then, has A Restpenr 1n IreLanp endeavoured to persuade your Lordship 
that in the forty congregations in question there is a “community” of but 
4,000!! I call upon him to correct his errors, and, though comparisons are 
sometimes unpleasant, I challenge him to name forty Presbyterian societies 
in the General Synod, or out of it, which consist of a“ community” so respect- 
able. These societies will not yield to any of their fellow Christians, of any 
Church, in the attainments of literature, in the practice of charity, and the 
promotion of peace and good will among men. 


But, my Lord, A RestpEnt IN Iretanp has not only diminished the 
“community” of these three Synods into 4,000, but he has augmented the 
congregations of the General Synod into 250, though the number, as appears 
by the records of that Synod, is only 211. Is it fair to put such erroneous 
data before your Lordship and the public, by thus underrating the Presbytery 
of Antrim, the Synod of Munster, and the Remonstrant Synod ; and by thus 
overrating the general Synod of Ulster? Besides, it is notorious that several 
ministers, and many laymen, of the General Synod of Ulster, entertain similar 
opinions to those churches in whose vindication I address your Lordship. 


And what are those opinions? Not “ Arian,” as A Restpent In IneLanp 
would have your J meat believe. The members of these three Synods, con- 
sisting of a “community” of between 30,0C0-and 40,000, are genuine Pro- 
testants, taking the Bible, the whole Bible, and nothing but the Bible, as their 
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standard iof faith and rule of duty; Jeaving each congregation ‘to choose‘for 
itself a pastor of such religious wiews as the subscribers ‘to its support may 
ve. That the majority of them are Unitarian Christians, they are prouit 
to avow; that all of them acknowledge Jesas Christ .as their only rehgiogs, 
master cannot be denied ; and that none of them are the disciples of Arius, or 
any other uninspired leader, is asserted by 
Your Lordship's very humble servant, 


Fruercuen Biakecey, 
Presbyterian Minister of Moneyrea, near Belfast,.. 





NOTE OF THE EDITOR. 

We have the utmost confidence in the integrity ef our Correspondent, ‘A 
Resipent in Ire“Lanp,’ and feel.assured that he will be as ready to correct 
any-errors into which he may have fallen, as the most candid of his commens 
tators could wish. We take this opportunity of inserting here a tabular states 
ment, which was originally intended to have been appended to one of the 


former letters, but which was then deferred from want of room. ; 





LANDED PROPERTY OF THE IRISH CHURCH. 


A Statement of the gross number ‘of Acres, in statate measure, attached ‘to 
each See in Jreland—the amount of ‘rent from tenar.ts of all descriptions, 
and of the net yearly produce of each See (including rent), and of the pre- 
ferments annexed to it. 


ukcres. Rett. Net Revenue. 
‘Archbishop of Armagh. + 100,563 £4634 £14,494 
Dubkn ° - 34;040 3,202 7;786 
Cashel ° - 20,046 2,00 6,308 
Tuam .. ° . 86,899 2,730 6,996 
Bishep of Meath -  « 20,860 3,065 4,068 
(Clogher 5 jw 22,591 2,356 8,668 
Dewn and Connor 30,244 1,352 4,204 
Derry F - 77,102 2,593 12,159 
; . ° 1,392 1,451 5,052 
Kilmore - - ‘28,531 1,537 6,225 
Dromore . - 18422 1,518 4,216 
Kaldare ‘ 5,074 2,629 6061 
Ossory . « 213730 13015 3,322 
Ferns - . 26,294 ‘2,096 5,730 
Limerick . - 92,5985 ‘25452 4,973 
Waterford . - 4389 2,493 3,938 
Cork. . " - &1A85 4,471 3,904 
Cloyne F - 12,482 1,341 4,004 
Killaloe . . 16,765 1,845 3,966 
Elphin . . 42,483 2,044 6,268 
Cionfert .. + 11,744 543 2,970 
Killala - « 45,542 1,280 3,410 


Acres, 669,247. Rent, £45,258. Net Revenue, £128,808 sterling, 

it appears, by the ‘recent Parliamentary ret that there are altogether 
one douheal = ‘hundred cand fifty.six tiation, ‘or livings, in ‘the frish 
Church, of which one (in the Diecese ef Down) is of the yearly value of 
2,800/.; ten are between 2,000/. and 2,600/; wenty between 1,500/. and 
2,000/.; twenty-three detween 1,200/..and 1,500, forty-eight between 1,0004. 
and 41,2001; seventy-four between 800/..and 1,000/.; one hundredand fouty- 
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eight hetween 6007. and: 8004; twe hundred and: eighty-one between 4@0¥. 
and 600/.; three hundred and eighty-six between. 200/. and 400/.; and four 
hundred and sixty-five between 30/. and 200/. 


. Estimate these acres at 20 shillings per acre per annum, and we have 
669,247/. per ann: from Bishops" lands: But’ there are also glebe lands-for 
the parochrat clergy—in the Diocese of Derry alone 17,000 acres of glebe are 
ween mp Supy ose for-alt Ireland 100,000 acres, at 20s. per acre, anothier 

00:000/. per annum, adding the revenue of the Bishops fram other sources, 
and’ what might be the rental of their lands, and the glebe lands, we should 
rave 852,797¢. perannum. [ft is stated that in Ireland 23,603,473 acres are 
subject to tithe. As a tax for the Charch, this is in addition to the enormous 
sum already specified. . 





ABANDONMENT BY MINISTBRS. OF THE CLAUSE. FOR THE 
ABOLITION. OF SLAVERY IN. INDIA, 
Dean Str,’ Bilington, Aagust 13, 183% - 

The Marquis of Tausdown has destroyed the efficacy of the 6&@b 
clause of the East India Bill, and perpetuated Slavery in India. This can 
‘be remedied when the amended Bill is returned.to the “ Lower House,” I am 
sure your utmost will be done to restore the very best clause in the Bill. This 
clause was the work of Mr. Robert Grant, who alone took up the question in 
the Seleet Committee: If oan is no = — aa — oe 
might be expected ftom the Secretary ndia Bea r. 

“might be expected om Slavery. But Ministers.must have lost the toot iced 
-@f shame to abandon this, their own clause, at the request of the: Monepolists ef 
Leadenhall. 

The slavery of Malabar and Southern India is infinitely worse than: that of 
the West Indies, and itembraces 2 million of persons. The Parlia 
documents on: Slavery in India are Vol. 24 of Session 1828, and five papers 
im the General Appendix. to: Repert of Select Colonial Slave Commuittemef 
1882.. Bam, dear Sir, 

‘ Your most abedient Servant,, 
PETER GORDON... 


ae 


NOTE OF THE EDITOR. 


We regret, as deeply as our Correspondent can do, the alteration that has bean 
made itt the clause: adverted to, and had determined to make an effort at least to 
get it restored, on its comiug down to the Commons. For this purpose we were 
present, on Friday the 23:d, during all the day, under the impression that.it 
ntight come on. At the close of the sitting—Srr Ronerr INGLIS asked the 

- Ministers present whether the Kast India Bill or tho China Trade Bith was.likely 
to ceme down fronr the Lords om the following day, Saturday, and the answer jas 
that.there was no probability of their'doing so until some day in the next week. 
Notwithstanding this. assurance, however, we looked enrefully into the Business 

" List, or Vote Paper, of the following morning, to see if either of these meaaungs 
wereamong the orders of the day,—when finding that neither were even. mep- 
tioned, and coupling this with the opinion of Mr. Rice, publicly expressed on the 
‘ preceding evening, we felt assured t ev could not come on, er we would have 
made @ joint of bemg present, as we amended to have spoken on both the Bills, 
‘though at the time exceedingly unwell, from long continued labour ansk over. 

- stramed attention. But it wae found convenient no doubt to: bring thomeb, 

. neither of them. were on the list among the orders of the day, and acootd- 

’ ingly both were passed without. opposition, In the next Session we hope to effect 

* some reform. of these irregulmities. aud indeed it ig high time to put an,end to 

mich practices as these. . 
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LETTERS FROM THE SEA PORTS ON THE CRUELTIES 
OF IMPRESSMENT. 


My pear Sir, Falmouth, August 19, 1833. 

Although from causes which are sufficiently intelligible you have not 
succeeded in your motion relating to the Impressment of seamen, I con- 

tulate you most cordially and sincerely on the result of the division, 
los may feel most fully assured, that on this great question you have the 
general sympathy most unequivocally in your favor; and although an 
inconsiderable majority of the immediate retainers or expectants of Govern- 
ment have, for the present, frustrated your able attempt, I earnestly hope that 
your zealous efforts on this important subject will uncergo no relaxation, but 
that they will be again and more determinedly exerted in the next session of 
Parliament, and at an earlier period. 


I ought to apologize for troubling you with this letter, but the subject on 
which you have so nobly interested yourself has been to me a matter of such 
frequent thought, and the instances of oppression which has come to my 
knowledge under the Impressment system, during the late war, have excited 
in my mind such an unextinguishable horror of it, that 1 am assured you will 
pardon the feeling which dictates it, Two cases occurred in this immediate 


neighbourhood, which were related to me by an officer employed on these 
occasions. 


A butcher, who had for many years carried on his business in a borough 
on the coast, by the exertion of his interest against a ministerial candidate, 
had made kimself obnoxious. An order was received for his impressment— 
a boat’s crew was landed from a ship of war, a cordon drawn round his house 
by night, and early in the mornin s, when only partly dressed, he had gone into 
the yard of his dwelling, he was seized, torn from his wife and family, sent to 
the East Indies, and was never seen again or heard of! 


In the other case, the inhabitants of a little fishing village had given some 
offence. Aship of war was ordered to impress al/ the male inhabitants within 
certain ages, to the number of about 60. A complement of men was landed, 
the village enclosed, and the people carried off. On this occasion the affair 
was partly ended in farce, as a Lieutenant who commanded a signal post was 
included in the capture and brought into this harbour! 


_ Pardon this interruption, and believe me very sincerely your well wisher 
in the good cause you are pursuing in your place in Parliament, and in all 
your other excellent undertakings. 


JAMES CORNISH. 





My Dear Sir, 20, Conduit Street, Bond Street, Aug. 27, 1833. 


The very able manner in which you have stood forward in the general cause 
of humanity, and as the advocate of British seamen, and for effecting the termi- 
nation of the system of Impressment, induces me to trouble you with the 
present communication, in which you will find the cruelty necessarily inci- 


dent to the system, and the misery which it occasions, very forcibly ex- 
emplified. 


In the beginning of the year 1803, James Atty, Esq. a merchant and 
ship-owner, residing at Whitby, fitted out a brig called the Oak, of about 160 
tons register, for the Davis’ Straits Fishery; which vessel, accordingly, sailed 
from that port on her destined voyage. After getting about half-way across 
the Atlantic, the weather became unusually tempestuous, and the wind being 
altogether contrary, the brig was obliged to lye-to. While in this situation, 
shefwas struck by a heavy sea, which carried her masts away by the board, 
sweeping, at the same time, her boats and nearly every thing else from the 
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deck. The man at the helm being lashed to his post, and the remainder-of 
the crew having been placed down below by the timely precaution of the 
master, who had been apprehensive of the accident which did actually take 
place, were fortunately preserved. By the loss of the boats and masts, the 
purpose of the voyage being frustrated, there was now no other course to be 
adopted, save the one of making the best of their way home. By lashing 
some spars and oars together, jury-masts were constructed, which being got 
up, the brig bore away under them for England, and arrived safely in the 
Road of Whitby, bringing-up there to wait for the flood, to enable her to 
enter the harbour. 


But here a new circumstance had occurred. Since the sailing of the Oak, 
war had taken place between England and France, anda Regulating Ca 
tain, with a Press-gang, was stationed at Whitby. The rumour was quickly 
ye that it was intended to impress the crew of the Oak as soon as ever 

e vessel should enter the harbour. You will readily imagine, my dear Sir, 
the confusion, anxiety, and alarm which the prevalence of such a rumour 
would occasion; for my own part, although more than thirty years have 
elapsed since the event, the scene, in all its parts and circumstances, remains 
vividly traced in my memory, The wind blew fresh from the N.W., which 
is rather on the land ; the flood tide had set in strongly ; the brig, presenting a 
spectacle of distress, such as few of the inhabitants of Whitby had ever before 
witnessed, slipped her cable, and, running before the gale, rapidly neared the 
harbour, in a part of which, where it would be necessary to let go an anchor, 
lay the press-gang in their boats, well-manned and armed, and ready to carry 
into effect the stern duty imposed upon her commander, while the piers and 
wharfs adjoining the river were crowded with spectators, among whom were 
Conspicuous the | pa wives, and children of the sailors who had thus most 
unexpectedly, and under such piteous circumstances, returned from their in- 
tended voyage. 


It is, I think, scarcely possible to conceive a more painful situation than the 
one in which these unfortunate seamen were placed, or to picture to ourselves 
a more cruel transaction than that which appeared to be impending. Here 
were men who had fled with their lives in their hands, who had escaped from 
the very jaws of the deep: yet, when about to = their foot on their native 
shore, and already in sight of their wives and children, were to be torn away 
from their homes and dearest connexions, and consigned to distant and un- 
healthy climes, from which, if their lives were spared, they would perhaps 
return with mutilated bodies and broken constitutions, to linger out the re- 
mainder of their days in a state of miserable existence. 


So soon as the anchor was down, the brig was boarded by the press-gang ; 
and the crew being mustered by the naval officer, were informed that a part of 
them were required for his Majesty’s service, and these were forthwith 
ordered to make themselves ready for their new destination. 


ait . no doubt aware that ships employed in the Whale Fishery have 
Fo yore numerous crews than shies ps in ordinary trades. The crew 
of this littie vessel would probably be twenty-five in number, Finding them- 
selves numerically superior, and their feelings being strongly excited by the 
peculiarity of their situation, they resisted the force attempted to be imposed 
upon them, and, aided by boats from the shore, rowed to land in defiance of 
the press-gang, amidst the encouraging cheers of thousands of congregated 
a h zealous and energetic in its discharge, had, 
val officer, who, though zealous and energetic in its discharge, 
in all probability, no great liking for the duty he was required to perform, 
thus frustrated of his purpose, sought for the assistance of the civil power— 
He immediately repaired to a gentleman in the neighbourhood, who happened 
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at that time te be the only acting magistrate in the district of Whitby Strand, 
and requested that a warrant. might be issued against the offenders, whe,. ag 
the officer alleged, had broken the law by refusing obedience to his authority, 
The gentleman thus applied to, although.« loyal subjeet to his King and. 

of which he had given many convincing proofs, thought fit to. see the matter 
in a different light. His reply to the application was, that. in bis opinion, .the 
men, in acting as they were stated to have done, had committed no enme 
which could reader them amenable to the law. And, in fact, Sir, when the 
case was, that the whole of the crew of a ship employed in the Greenkand er 
Davis’ Straits Fisheries, are protected by an express Act of Parkament from 
the Impress until the voyage for which they are engaged is “ fully complated 
‘and ended,’—of what force would. an Admiralty warrant be, or even the pre- 
rogative of the crown itself, when-stretched to its utmost limit, against men 
thus especially exempt from their operation ? 


_ The officer, not satisfied with the first Magistrate’s exposition of the law a 
this case, applied to another who lived at a distance of twenty miles, and ly 
‘whom a warrant for the apprehension of the seamen was immediately granted, 
The time, however, necessarily employed in obtaining this document, affarded 
the sailors an opportunity to disperse themselves ever the country, where they 
led an anxious, harassed life, until the affair was gradually blown over, Such, 
Sir, being a specimen of the persecution to which seamen especially shielded 
‘bu law from Impressment, were exposed during the late war, [ leave you: to 
guess what must have been the treatment of these who could plead no such 
powerful protection. ; 


Having resided'for many years in a sea-port, during part of which time I was 
concerned in the management of three ships employed in the northern fisheries, 
I have had the opportunity of observing very accurately the misery arising to 
seamen and their connections from the system of Impressment. Whatever 
may be the success of the voyage, however favourable the accounts sent home, 
‘there is no happiness, no peace, no tranquillity fur their families, until it be 

-ascertained that the men have escaped the researches of his) Majesty's ships; 
‘until that point be assured all is brooding care and anxiety, and there is an 
utier incapacity to enjoy the most well-grounded hopes of success. Duri 
-the late war it was usual to send a few frigates to cruize betwixt the Shetland 
Islands and the coast ef Norway at the time the Greenland ships were expected 
to return, for the express purpose of impressing men from them who were 
:pretected by Act of Parliament! Yo impress men thus protected will, pes- 
haps, be deemed a violation of the law equally as gross as the impressment 
of landsmen, yet I have known within my own experience scores of snch 
instances—I have had 18 seamen se illegally taken from a single ship in one 
‘woyage. Ihave known men so illegally taken to be hurried off on distant 
voyages, and eventually wounded and slain. I believe I am warranted in 
saying that I never knew a seaman thus illegally impressed to be liberated 
through his own individual application of the power vested in him by law. 
If his employer was careless or indifferent, the fate of the captive was sealed : 
‘lis legal exemption was a dead letter; to have impressed him might possibly 
have been an indietable offence, but whe was there to prefer the indictment? 
‘Who was there to be found hardy enough in those days to engage in a contest 
with the Government, more especially when officers employed im such service 
were almost invariably defended by the Admiralty, that is to say, at the ex- 
pense of the public purse? Theoretically, indeed, it might. be true thata 
seaman thus illegally impressed “ might obtain his discharge by scati 
to a court of law.” But through thisabstract pewer the sailor was na nearer 
‘to his liberty than 1s the starving wretch, without a shilling in his pocket, to 
a good meal, who sees the doors of the tavern standing invitingly open, and 
‘who reads the scroll in the window which kindly informs him that dinners 
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are‘provided at the shortest-notice. I knew, and still-know, a landsman, that 
is to say, a man who had not been two years at sea, who was illegally impres~ 
sed and carried off to the East Indies, where he was kept fer eight years} 
How great would this man’s pleasure have been had he been informed that he 
“might have obtained his liberty by application to.a courtof law.” Pos. 
sibly, however, the man nright have answered somewhat in this way :—“ It is 
true J -enjoy this abstract right; 1am aware that I can sue out my Hubeas 
Corpus; but there isa power dressed in blue and white, to the controul of 
which I am now subject, which I regard with greater awe and veneration than. 
the ermine of all the judges. 1 must beware how I offend the authorities of 
the quarter-deck, and put off the assertion of my theoretical privileges to @ 
More convenient season.” “ Do you know,” says the learned Jonathan Uldbuck 
tohis companien and tormentor, Ochiltree—“do you know, Edie, that no 
man in Scotiand can be confined for debt?” “Indeed,” says the Beadsman, 
astonished at the novelty of the inforuation, “then what gars sae mony puir 
bodies keep themselves Jockit up here, when they mud be enjoying the tree 
air of the country?” “ou must know then, Edie,” rejoins the antiquary, 
“that when a man wants money which is owing to him, he applies to the 
King, who forthwith issues his commands to the debtor to pay the sum for 
which he stands indebted, and should he be inattentive to the notice, he is 
immediately committed to prison, not because he is in debt, but because he, 
heglects to obey his Majesty's mandate. Is not thata fine thing, Edie?” “It 
may be sae,” replies Ochiltree ; “ but to my mind, it wad be far finer if, whea 
I were in debt, the King wad send me brass to pay it with, than to gar me be. 
lockit up here for neglecting to do that which his Majesty suld ken it was. 
impossible for me to do.” 
dt isa fine thing, doubtless, that a man illegally impressed may obtain ‘his 
discharge by application to a court of law; but 1 venture to think, never 
theless, that a single word from a First Lord of the Admiralty would open a 
readier way to liberation than any thing which a poor seaman could do per. 
sonally by applying to legal authority. I know a case of several men who. 
were illegally impressed and drafted into the Monarch of 74 guns—I know 
that these men fought, and that one of them) lost his life at the battle of Copen- 
hagen. It is true, as we have been latcly told, that a man illegally impressed. 
“may obtain his discharge by application to a court of law:” but, in this 
case, Copenhagen was at a great distance—the courts of law are slow in their 
rations, and oftentimes expensive withal. The man had the abstract right, 
which was, doubiless, a fire thing ; but he was slain in spite of its charm; and, 
what was still worse, he left a wife and family behind, who were entirely depen- 
deat upon him forsupport,and who, by this blow, were reduced from comparative 
affluence to beggary. I have known Greenland ships to be deserted by the great. 
est part of their crews, who, from the dread of illegal Impressment, have taken 
the boats, landed on the eastern coast.of Scotland, and crossing over to the inte- 
rior, have made their way home by a land journcy on foot, of some hundreds of 
miles! I know an instance of a ship with a valuable cargo, reaching her port 
with only the master, mate, and half-a-dozen apprentices on board, the rest of 
the crew having abandoned her, thus perilling heir wages anda considerable 
er centage on the cargo, to which they were entitled, rather than abide the risk 
of “iflegal Impressment.” “Yet how much trouble, fatigue, and anxiety, these 
oor creatures might have spared themselves, had they but fortunately recol- 
ected that, if illegally a they might readily obtain their discharge 
by application to a court of taw! . 
In the printed report of his speech, Sir James Graham is made to say, 
“ That he did not look on [mpressment as a hardship on seamen.” This is a 
most extraordinary conclusion at which the Baronet has arrived. But unfor-’ 
tunately it is not what the First Lord of the Admiraity'’s opinion of Impress- 
ment may be, but what the sailors themselves think of it, with which we are 
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just now concerned. It may, as Sir James-is made to say, be sanctioned as 

well by the common as by the statute law ; yet, notwithstanding all this autho- 

rity, it is just possible that the sailors may entertain no great affection for the 

practice of Impressment. In opposition to Sir James they may think Im- 

pressment a hardship, although they even “enter the sea service voluntarily, 

and, by being subject to Impressment, they only change masters.” Betwixt 

the hackney coachman and his horses a difference would probably be found, 

in their estimate of the usage of the whip, and of the-proper intensity of its 

application. The West India planters have told us that slavery is so charm- 
ing a state, that all the slaves are in love with it; that there is positively no 

“hardship ;” aye, that’s the word, no hardship in it atall! The negroes 

would nut accept freedom if it were offered them ; they hate Wilberforce and 

Clarkson, as persons bent on the destruction of their worldly happiness. Yet 
the Colonial newspapers give us long lists of runaways from this state of bless- 
edness, and we know that the most precious reward a planter can bestow on 
his slave is the gift of freedom! What more do we require to convince us 
that in the opinion both of master and slave liberty is the greatest of blessings, 
and slavery the greatest of evils? What can the pour sailors do more than 
this, to convince the First Lord that they at least consider Impressment a 
hardship? They avoid it by all the means in their power. Neither can they 
be strictly said to enter into the sea service voluntarily. Lads are for the 
most part bound apprentices to the sea at an early age, long before their judg- 
ment is sufficiently ripe to enable them to estimate properly the advantages 
and disadvantages of the pursuit in which they are about to engage. But, 
supposing that men entered into the sea service with their judgment perfectly 
mature, is that any reason why sailors should continue to be exposed toa 
galling evil, that they should be hunted like wild beasts, and torn, without 
pity and remorse, from ali that is dearest to the human heart? That classes of 
men are subject to a privation, and to urge that very subjection as a reason for 
the continuance of the privation, is a mode of reasoning which might serve to 
justify every evil which has infested society fiom the creation of the world. 


In the mean while, whatever may be the sentiments of the members of the 
Government on this great question, the fiat of Public Opinion has gone forth 
against Impressment; and before that opinion even the dictum of Justice 
Foster himself must bend. Should another war take place, it will be found 
utterly impossible to man our fleet by the mode of Impressment. The state 
of society is such, that it would no longer be permitted. It is incumbent, 
then, on those who are wa'chful for our safety, to prepare, during the oppor- 
tunity given them by a period of profound tranquillity, a substitute for that 
right, which, as it is said, is sanctioned “as well by the common as by the 
statute law of the land” But whatever may be determined on by the Go- 
vernment, do you, Sir, pursue the course into which you have entered. The 
cause you advocate is so pure that it must eventually triumph; and you will 
be hailed as the Friend of British Seamen, while generations yet unborn will 
revere your memory as that of a benefactor, who has removed from them the 
apprehension of an evil more severe in its intensity than those by which any 
other class of English society has ever yet been visited. 


RICUARD MOORSOM. 
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